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wn? IGNIFICANT of the growing interest taken by 
undergraduates in vocational guidance was the 
S Second Intercollegiate Conference on Vocational 
Opportunities for Women, held on Thursday and 
frummomucy Friday, March 7 and 8, at Wheaton College, Nor- 
[ ton, Massachusetts. Many college students come 
to the end of their senior year without any very 
definite notion of the opportunities awaiting them, 
or of the calling in which they personally have the most chances 
of making good. There is an increasing unwillingness to “drift 
into” teaching just because it is the line of least resistance, for 
students are coming to feel that this involves an injustice to the | 
teaching profession as well as to themselves. It was a considera- 
tion of these facts that led Miss Catherine Filene of Boston, then 
a junior at Wheaton, to conceive the idea of an intercollegiate con- 
ference, at which representatives from the different women’s col- 
leges should meet for the discussion of their problems and the work 
they are doing along vocational lines. The enthusiastic support 
given to the plan by Wheaton students and faculty and the re- 
sponse from other colleges proved that the suggestion was timely, 
and a year ago in February delegates from nearly all of the larger 
women’s colleges of the East, and many of the smaller ones, 
gathered at Wheaton for the First Intercollegiate Conference on 
Vocational Opportunities for Women. The speakers included 
men and women of national reputation in their chosen fields, 
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Out. of this conference grew the Wheaton College Bureau of 
Vocational Opportunities, of which Miss Filene is director. In oi 
one year much has been accomplished. Research committees have . : 
been appointed to collect and make accessible information about 
various occupations. In this way the foundation of a valuable 
vocational library has been laid.. By means of a card catalogue 
the bureau knows the vocation to which each student is looking e}. 
forward, as well as her particular preparation for this line of 
work. These cards are classified according to vocations, and the 
students in each group are addressed from time to time by the 
chairman of the corresponding research committee, who gives them 
the results of her investigation. The bureau is also making an 
effort to get in touch with openings for college women in the busi- 
ness and professional world. Wheaton is in no sense a vocational 
college. The bureau was organized to meet the need felt in all 
women’s colleges for a closer correlation of the activities inside 
and outside academic halls. The advisory board of the bureau 
includes President Samuel Valentine Cole of Wheaton College, 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of Boston, Chairman of the Industrial Ser- 
vice Commission of the U. 8. Shipping Board; Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene of William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; Hon. Fred- 
erick P. Fish of Boston; and Miss Emilie J. Hutchinson, Mana- 
ger of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, New York City. 

The conference this year numbered among its speakers many 
men and women of note in their respective professions. Much 
prominence was given on the program to a discussion of the ways 
in which women can render the greatest service under the present 
war conditions. The opportunities for women in Y. W. CO. A. war 
work were presented by Miss Caroline B. Dow, Dean of the 
National Y. W. C. A. Training School, New York City, while 
Mrs. George R. Fearing, Jr., Chairman of the Greater Boston 
Women’s Committee cooperating with the War Work Council of 
the National Y. M. ©. A., told of the help that can be given by 
women in Y. M. ©. A. war work. Miss Julia O. Lathrop, the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
in speaking on the subject, “Women in Government Service,” em- 
phasized mainly the departments in which women are most needed 
to render patriotic service in the present crisis. Miss Emilie J. 
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Hutchinson, the manager of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations in New York City, followed the same general plan in her 
talk on “The Newer Demands for College Women”, only she did 
not limit herself to opportunities in government service. She 
even urged students to go onto the farms this summer to relieve 
the acute situation caused by scarcity of labor. In fact, the key 
note of service struck by President Cole in his address of weleome 
recurred again and again in all the sessions of the conference. In . 
the opening session the subject of vocational guidance in its more _ 
general aspects was treated by Mr. Roy Willmarth Kelly, Director 
of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Division of Education, of 
Harvard University, who spoke on “The Relation of the College 
of Liberal Arts to Vocational Guidance,” and Mr. Frank V. 
Thompson, Assistant Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, 
in charge of Vocational Guidance, and President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, whose subject was “The Voca- 
tional Counselor.” 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of 
opportunities for women in the business world. Addresses were 
given by Miss Josephine Sutton, of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, who told of “Opportunities in a Department 
Store”, Miss Mary B. Gilson, Superintendent of the Employment 
and Service Departments in The Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose subject was “The Employment Manager”, and Mr. 
Henry P. Kendall, President of the Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Norwood, Mass., who spoke on “Opportunities for Executive 
Work in Industry.” The,subject of opportunities for women in 
the field of journalism was presented Thursday evening by Mrs. 
Eva vom Baur Hansl, who was formerly with “The New York 
Sun.” The program also included among the speakers Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, and Mr. 
Thomas K. Cory, General Manager of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, but unexpected and pressing duties prevented their 
attendance at the conference. 

An exceedingly interesting and profitable session was held Fri- 
day morning, when the delegates told how the placement work is 
managed in their respective ‘colleges. Reports were given by 
representatives from the following colleges and universities: 
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Alfred University, Boston University, Woman’s College, Brown 
University, Cornell University, Elmira College, Hunter College, 
Jackson College, Middlebury College, Mount Holyoke College, 
Radcliffe College, Simmons College, Smith College, Vassar Col- 
lege, University of Vermont, Wells College, Wellesley College, 
Wilson College. 

At the closed business meeting of the delegates Friday morning 


the chief subject discussed was the advisability of forming an in- 


tercollegiate organization, which shall cooperatk with outside 
bureaus, such as intercollegiate bureaus of occupation, and en- 
deavor to keep undergraduates informed of the new fields of work 
constantly being opened to college women. The colleges repre- 
sented voted unanimously in favor of such an organization, and an 
intercollegiate committee was appointed to formulate a working 
basis for it, and also to make plans for the Third Intercollegiate 


Conference on Vocational Opportunities for Women, which will ‘ 


be held at Radcliffe College early in the fall. The committee in- 
cludes one representative each from Radcliffe, Smith, and Whea- 
ton. 

In the following pages abstracts of the principal addresses of the 
conference are given. 


Address of eae 


Presmwent SaMvEL VALENTINE COLE. 


The fact that we meet in a conferencé of this kind is perhaps an 
indication that we are thinking a little more seriously than some- 
times has been the case about the ends and aims which educational 
methods should keep in view. At least I hope so, It is very easy 
to become so entangled and bewildered with educational activities 
and details, or with things which we associate with education— 
courses of study, grades, points, class elections, midyear solemni- 
ties, caps and gowns, commencements and diplomas—as to forget 
the end for which these are intended to be only the means, and some 
of them the incidentals, if they are anything at all. It seems to 
be entirely within the range of experience to find persons who re- 
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gard the Bachelor’s degree as standing well along toward the limit 
of all human endeavor worthy of consideration, and who think of 
that glittering attraction called the Doctor’s degree as standing 
exactly at the limit. It is possible to expend a vast deal of energy 
in the name of education without having any really intelligible 
objective. I recall an illustration I once saw in a magazine article, 
in which the writer told of an elderly man and his wife who were 
waiting at a railway station when an express train dashed by and 
a small dog ran after it the length of the platform with might and 
main. “I wonder if that dog thinks he is going to catch that 
train,” remarked the woman. “I can’t say,” replied her husband, 
“but what I should like to know is what he thinks he is going to do 
with the blamed thing if he does catch it.” That reply, with a 
slight change of form, suggests the most important educational 
question we can ask: What is it all for? And the question must 
be correctly answered before anything else will count. Ways and 
means are nothing or worse than nothing unless they take us toward 
some worthy goal. 

There was a time when college education was thought of chiefly 
in terms of individual advantage. It would enable the individual 
to earn a livelihood, to enter one of the professions, to associate 
with influential people, to acquire reputation and standing. It 
would give him a clearer vision, a wider horizon, a firmer grasp, 
and a greater joy in life. It would afford him such a mastery 
over his environment as most of his fellow-beings did not have. 
It would be a good thing for him as an individual. 

The time for thinking of education in this individualistic way 
has long since passed. The emphasis has changed. Education 
will do the various things I have named and very properly so; 
but if it stops at that point, it miserably fails of its mission. No 
man liveth to himself alone, and we think of education now very 
largely in terms of community values. It has a double aim: it 
wants to benefit the individual and through the individual benefit 
the world. It has become very clearly and very closely asso- 
ciated with the idea of doing something really worth while. Its 
great words are democracy and service. Personal culture and 
personal service were the ideals with which this college began, 
and these remain its ideals to-day. It is loyalty to such ideals 
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that brings the colleges together in a fellowship of sympathy and 
cooperation. 

I do not doubt that the note of service will at some point and in 
some way be struck at this conference. And by service I mean 
unselfish service. No man or woman should be content to fill a 
position—no matter what personal gain it might afford—unless 
at the same time it contributes something to human welfare. We 
must be producers as well as consumers—builders, leaders, help- 
ers. And let us not forget that he that hath much—whether in 
financial, intellectual, social or circumstantial resources of any 
kind—of him much will be required. In the scales that deter- 
mine moral values opportunity and obligation exactly balance. 
The college man or the college woman must pay in some kind of 
service the surtax, so to speak, on the larger opportunity which 
education has given. 

To-day the whole world lies under an appalling shadow. No- 
body knows what the morning will bring. Never in all history 
have the great ideals of life clashed together with anything like 
the violence, the magnitude, and the awfulness which this war 
reveals. It is 2 time that puts to the test our whole educational 
system. Has that system been preparing men and women for dis- 
charging in the most efficient way the duties of good citizenship 
in both war and peace as the Miltonic definition requires? The 
question is, will the system stand the test ? 

But the time has its inspirations as well as its anxieties. We 
are living in a great age. Women as well as men are realizing 
that fact. Everywhere the avenues of service are open to them, 
and everywhere they are responding in the spirit of service and 
sacrifice. It will be a glorious thing for you to be able to say, 
as in future years you will, with a consciousness of having done 
your part to bring about the great result, 


“T saw the powers of darkness put to flight 
I saw the morning break.” 
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Abstract of Remarks 
by Assistant Supt. Frank V. Thompson 
of the Boston Public Schools. 


First: I wish to commend the noble ideal of education which 
your president has set forth. I can add nothing to his definition 
of education except perhaps to state my notion more concretely. 
I consider John Dewey the foremost educational philosopher in 
this country. Mr. Dewey defines education as the training or 
instruction by which the individual fits himself for his various 
relations toward life. What are these relations ? 

(a) The producer. Any system of education must render the 
individual competent to take his part in the world; to pull his own 
weight, to produce enough of the world’s goods to support himself 
and add something to the social surplus. 

(b) Any competent plan of education must train the con- 
sumer. This means that our boys and girls must be taught to 
appreciate the good, the true, and the beautiful. The schools 
have, perhaps, specialized upon the consumption aim of education, 
so that we need not find fault with them as to their attitude to- 
wards this objective. 

(c) The schools must train the individual for his relation 
toward society as a citizen, particularly in the ability to partici- 
pate actively and effectively in public life, to vote intelligently, 
and to serve honestly. 

(d) The schools must train our pipils for the relation of 
parenthood. Our courses in domestic arts and home making have 
attempted to meet such a need. Some have asked if we propose 
to give school points for such prosaic subjects as dish washing and 
house cleaning. My answer is, yes. Such services are essential 
to the public welfare and part of the education for citizenship and 
are as worthy of recognition as achievements in purely academic 
subjects. 

With regard to the project of vocational guidance, I would say 
that I am more committed to the theory of attitude toward voca- 
tion than aptitude for vocation. We all possess facility for being 
successful in many lines. It is largely accident or opportunity 
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which determines our vocation. Vocational guidance to-day is 
putting the “soft pedal” upon “the square peg in a round hole” 
theory. As a former head master of a high school for boys, it 
was my custom to preach to my boys the doctrine of “make good ; 
seize the opportunity; make yourself competent to fill the job 
which presents the opportunity.” As a nation we had perhaps 
the. poorest aptitude for war that has been known. We were 
committed to peace and to the doctrine of peace. Now we are 
called upon to participate to the fullest extent in the great struggle 
for national existence. Our young men with little natural apti- 
tude for war are obliged to reform and reconstruct themselves for 
the new and bitter work ahead. We are depending upon the atti- 
tude of our'young men. We believe that with the firm purpose, 
high resolve, and heroic attitude that we shall win. 
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Opportunities in Journalism. 
Mrs. Eva vom Baur Hanst or New York Crry. 


We are to consider this evening what journalism has to offer as 
a vocation for women. They have been in the field only twenty-five 
or thirty years, and the last ten years have seen little advance in 
their place in journalism. An article published in New York a 
year ago in the “Bulletin” states that the reason for this long season 
of marking time in a field so full of opportunity for the woman of 
specialized ability and training is the lack of initiative and: push 
on the part of the women themselves. Men are deserting news- 
paper work in large numbers and turning predominantly to four 
enterprises: publicity work for large corporations, ordinary com- 
mercial advertising, editorial work on trade journals, and maga- 
zine work. Whenever men are engaged in an occupation offering 
only poor opportunities for advancement and paying less than 
other kinds of work, they emigrate to another occupation, and 
women take their places. That being the case, we might proph- 
esy that the very next occupation women are going to invade is 
journalism. 
Tn order to make a success of journalism, women must have 
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the proper sort of training. Most of the women in journalism 
to-day “just fell into it”. , But if the schools of journalism keep 
on turning out graduates, it will be increasingly difficult for 
women to get into really big positions without a thorough tech- 
nical training. If a woman wants to make a success of news- 
paper work, she must develop some kind of a specialty. There 
are a number that might well be recommended. The sphere of 
women’s interests of course holds first place, and this depart- 
ment is very much in need of reform. Note for instance the 
absolutely dangerous things that are often published about the 
eare of children by people who know nothing about them! 
Papers are now looking for experts who can write, not people who 
can write and may possibly know something about their subject. 
The trade journal field is one of promise for women, and the 
criticism of music and the drama might be developed with good 
results. Then there is the matter of world politics. A short 
time ago a bureau had a call from one of the biggest weeklies in 
the country for an assistant editor, and it was ex¢eedingly diffi- 
cult to fill that position, because there are not many women to- 
day who have a broad enough horizon, who have a world politic 
outlook. Women can not hope to have bigger positions in news- 
paper and magazine offices until they get out of their narrow en- 
vironment. 

I have been told that the country newspaper affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for women in journalism. Here they can own 
their own paper, either a county or weekly paper with a circula- 
tion of 2500 to 8000, or a small town daily with a circulation of 
5000. The men who have been governing county newspapers 
have bought them for political reasons, in order to say~all they 
wanted to about their enemies. Women have a more unselfish 
point of view and would make the papers a real influence and 
power. Only those who own papers have power in the newspaper 
world, as the reporter must report what is called for, and the 
editorial writer must carry out the policy of the owner and pub- 
lisher. 
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The Newer Demands for College Women. 


. 
Emr J. Hutonrson, Manacer or THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
Bureau or Ocovpations, New Yor«k Ciry. 


I am going to try to give you a kind of aéroplane view of a great 
many different things that are being demanded of college women 
to-day. There are certain things that are very characteristic of the 
present situation. In the first place there is great restlessness, not 
only among college girls who have not chosen a vocation, but among 
women who already hold positions. They feel that now is the 
psychological moment to change. We find in the second place 
that salaries as a whole have gone up. Women are already en- 
gaged in something like 260 different occupations, so it would be 
very difficult to find any absolutely new occupation for women. 
I shall speak chiefly of the fields in which there is the greatest 
demand at the present time. 

The call for stenographers and typrewriters has been the most 
conspicuous, so far as numbers are concerned. In the different 
departments in Washington they have asked for stenographers, 
not by tens, twenties, and fifties, but by hundreds. But I think 
we have come to the place where clerical work, stenography, and 
typewriting for the college woman have gone just about far 
enough. A great many of these stenographic positions lead to 
nothing else, if the girl is really a good stenographer, for she is 
kept as a stenographer. If she does not make good as a steno- 
grapher, it rather damages her reputation for any thing else. 
Women have a much better chance of rising to executive positions 
by going into manufacturing énterprises, business houses, or de- 
partment stores, and learning the business from the foundation. 

In addition to the stenographic group there is what is known as 
the clerical group. After a month’s course in a filing school 
women may become filing clerks, or they may even obtain pesi- 
tions with no other experience than a college education, especially 
if they have majored in mathematics. 

Another unusual demand for college women has been in trans- 
lating. Women who have a knowledge of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Norwegian, or any of the modern 
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languages, can obtain positions without difficulty in the censor- 
ship department, where they decode the cables and letters that 
come through this office. 

Then there has been a tremendous demand in the field of 
science, especially in chemistry and physics. We have filled 
many positions in industrial plants, and there are various gov- 
ernment positions where a knowledge of these subjects is re- 
quired. 

There are many demands for women who can offer mathematics 
plus economics, to do statistical work. One woman who had this 
combination is making an investigation to determine how many 
more telephones might be installed than are in use at the present 
time. To this end shé is making a study of the incomes of peo- 
ple in the United States. There has been a great call for in- 
vestigators in industrial plants at work on government contracts. 
Here two or three years’ experience in some sort of social work is 
valuable. 

The Liberty Loan campaigns, the food conservation movement, 
and other movements of a similar nature, which depend for their 
educational work upon speeches and upon special articles, have 
created a great demand for the publicity worker., Another posi- 
tion which has come into prominence recently is that of employ- 
ment manager. 

There is going to be an increasing demand for women who have 
had medical training, and an effort is being made to appeal to 
college girls to give their time to this training if possible. Apart 
from the regular military needs, there has been an unusual call 
for nurses to do social work that has been suffering for lack of 
trained. nurses. At Vassar College they are offering a course this 
summer which, it is hoped, will reduce the ordinary period of 
training to two years for college women. 

Another remarkable opportunity for women is presented by 
the scarcity of labor in the agricultural field, an opportunity 
which is connected with a very great necessity from the stand- 
point of the military situation. The Land Army of America, 
which has recently been organized, is planning to get together 
agricultural units in every state of the Union and send them out 
to work on the farms. 
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We have received many requests for policewomen in connection 
with the abnormal situation that we find near the military camps 
and in many industrial centers. Here girls are drifting about 
from one place to another as strangers, and very little provision 
is made for their safety. In a big city like New York there are 
between 30,000 and 40,000 soldiers every day, most of whom 


have never been there before, and whenever you have a person, 


man or woman, cut loose from home ties, you are going to find 
more or less departure from social regularities. We are recog- 
nizing slowly, but more or less steadily, that it is a woman’s job 
to look after young girls, and young boys too. 

War conditions have given especial prominence to occupational 
therapy. It has been discovered in the last ten years that one of 
the best ways of helping a person who is mentally disturbed is to 
get him interested in doing some particular thing. About 35% 
of the wounded men who are permanently disabled have to be re- 
educated, and already courses in occupational therapy are being 
introduced at Columbia. : 

Among the positions open to any one who can qualify under 
civil service rules we find most conspicuous that of draftsman, 
and those who -have had training in mathematics and mechanical 
drawing are urged to fit themselves for this work. How many 
women do you suppose could qualify as inspector in a munition 
factory? Yet the government is asking for women as well as 
men for inspectors of rifles and small arms. Another unusual 
examination now open to women is that for finger-print classifier. 
The best way to obtain the training for this position is to go to 
work with a finger-print expert. The government is also calling 
for deputy ship commissioners to conduct employment offices for 
sailors, keeping a registry of sailors and furnishing them to cap- 
tains. There are other positions as inspectors of waybills on 
railroads. It is really the time of great opportunity for the 
women who want to do any thing and every thing. 

These fields which I have indicated may be called representa- 
tive and typical, but the list is by no means exhausted. The op- 
portunity can hardly be adequately described. I think that if 
one should put the emphasis upon any thing to-day, it should be 
upon training rather than opportunity. The opportunity will 
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take care of itself. We have organized at the intercollegiate 
bureau a separate department of information to assemble and 
give out information, and scores of girls come to us over the week- 
end, not looking for positions, but asking what positions there are, 
and how they shall train for them. 


Opportunities in a Department Store. 


Miss Josepuine Sutton or Wri11amM Fitener’s Sons Company, 
Boston. 


A department store offers young women the squarest kind of a 
deal. Here women can obtain larger salaries at shorter notice 
than in almost any other calling. The managers recognize that 
they need women in their employ to select the things that appeal 
most to women and to induce them to come and buy, and accord- 
ingly they are willing to pay part of their profits to women. An- 
other reason why a department store is interesting is that it offers 
so many different kinds of possibilities. It combines advertising, 
secretarial work, educational work, library work, buying and sell- 
ing, and employment management. If one department does not 
appeal to you, you can go into another, as the management of a 
firm is always very liberal in shifting you about. Not long ago I 
read a document that contained the history of all the people in the 
firm who had been there over five years. Some who began at $4 a 
week are making $100 now. If these people, most of whom did 
not have the advantages of a college education, can start in as 
stock-keepers or stenographers and come up within a period of ten 
years to positions where they command a number of people and 
where their influence in their department, is considerable, there 
is no limit to what you can do with four years of good college 
training behind you. 

In secretarial work the opportunities are varied. You may be 
secretary to the. employment manager or you may hold a position 
in the publicity or merchandise departments. It is possible in this 
way to learn the details of the office and then step into some exe- 
cutive position. 
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Advertising is a good field for young women. An advertising 
office usually employs one man who is called the advertising or 
publicity manager. Under him are artists who design the cuts 
and men and women who write the copy. This is a good opening 
for women who have an original way of expressing themselves. 

The merchandise end of the business offers many attractions. 
You will enter the department in most cases as a saleswoman, but 
if you show that you are made of the right stuff, you will soon be 
trained for an assistant buyer and perhaps eventually become a 
buyer. This is a very independent kind of a job, calling for 
initiative, ability to handle people and manipulate figures, and 
considerable ability to sense the trend of the times. 

In our firm we also have an educational department, which is 
composed principally of college girls. It is the duty of that force 
to educate our employees, going through the establishment to dis- 
cover things that might be improved, and making suggestions to in- 
crease the efficiency of the business. 


The Employment Manager. 


Mary B. Guson, SurermInTENDENT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
Srervice DEPARTMENTS IN THE CLoTHOoRAFT SHops, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


People often regard the war as the direct cause of many innova- 
tions in our industries, but I think it has only accelerated a ten- 
dency already existing. For a long time previous to the war, 
manufacturers realized that the old hit-or-miss methods could no 
longer endure, if the well-being of the workers and eniployees was 
to be assured. In order to reduce the labor turnover and increase 
production, many employers have found it wise to install a central 
employment department. What are some of the duties of this 
department in stabilizing a force of workers? ‘In the first place, 
it is concerned with the proper selection of people. Careful 
records are kept, and interviews are held before the people are 
employed. Often mental and manual dexterity tests are applied. 
It is also very important to follow up the people closely, to see that 
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they are not thrown in, to sink or swim, by the grace of God or 
the help of their fellow workers, but that they are shown how. 

One will find in any large organization different departments 
whose duty it is to take care of the workers. The instruction de- 
partment must train the new workers. The employment dzpart- 
ment must follow them up on the human side, see if they are 
happily placed and getting on ‘all right, or if they need another 
kind of work. Then it is very important to follow up the health 
of the employees. To that end we insist upon periodical physical 
examinations. We also try to have proper recreation, for this 
has a great deal to do with the health and spirit of the worker, and 
his spirit affects his output. If he is discontented and unhappy. 
he is not going to turn out good work, no matter how well he may 
be physically. Very often the work in the service department 
takes you right into the homes of the workers. The good working 
conditions for eight or nine hours accomplish very little if the rest 
of the time is spent under bad living conditions. 

Chances of advancement mean a gréat deal, so it is essential to 
have a promotional scheme mapped out in every factory. There 
is thus introduced the element of incentive, and without incentive 
an organization perishes of dry rot. There must be a real chance 
to go higher up. And in the course of going higher up all sorts 
of petty troubles are bound to occur. So the employment depart- 
ment is forced to act as a sort of police court. We are trying, 
however, to make foremen more and more responsible for handling 
their own cases of discipline. 

Individuals are most interested, of course, in knowing how to 
get into the work. I do not believe there is much opportunity in 
direct employment work for very young people, but I do rhink 
there is a tremendous opportunity for the person who is really 
serious about going into this kind of work to go into the manu- 
facturing end of the business and work up from there. Unless 
one is ready to do hard work and not be condescending, she will 
not succeed. Remember young women, that you are just begin- 
ning life, the life of the worker. You have had four sheltered 
years in college, and now you are going to learn about real life, 
If you go in with the right spirit, you will make a great success, 
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Opportunities for Executive Work in Industry. 


Henry P. Kenpatt, Present or THE Lewis ManuracTuURING 
Company, Norwoop, Mass. 


The war has changed many things. Along with a few other 
companies we have felt that the minor and chief executive posi- 
| tions in industries that are held by men may have to be filled by 
women. That being the case, we concluded that the people who 
got there first would get the best selection and also have more 
time in which to train and develop their executives. So I got in 
touch with seyen or eight women’s colleges and told them that we 
had some opportunities for college graduates who were willing to 
| start in the work rooms and that possibly there might be some 
chance to work in an executive capacity. 

) Last night I attended a meeting of a club started by some of the 
men in the plant who wanted to carry on some educational work 
among themselves to broaden their point of view and enable them 
to take positions of larger responsibility. Half of the men in that 
club were women, ten of them college women. When they are in 
the work rooms, they are dressed no better than the other opera- 
tives. They all ring in on a time clock, hang their hats and cloaks 
with the others, and are very good democrats. They have to make 
some sacrifices, but I believe they are going to work into positions 
of responsibility. They have an opportunity for getting the 
worker’s psychology that the social reformer and theorist do not 
have. There is no.social work which is as effective as the social 
work devoid of paternalism, that can be done in the factory. The 
social secretary, the factory nurse, the factory physician, the em- 
i ployment manager, and the higher type of foremen and superin- 
| tendents have a wonderful opportunity for making citizens and 














developing the community. 
My professor of philosophy used to impress on us two things; 
one of them was to look at the part in the light of the whole, and 
the other was not to judge by results or to look at those, but to 
look at processes. If the people who start in industry can get 
the proper perspective and see opportunities of development, then 
they are always thinking of to-day’s work and this week’s exper- 
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iences in the light of the whole. The other maxim entails the 
necessity of looking below surface results for underlying princi- 
ples, and making decisions in the light of these. Too many men 
high up in industry are superficial, and because of that fact there 
is a great opportunity for men and women of trained minds who 
are thorough and broad-minded, and far-sighted. i 

I think that any opportunity ought to be as open to the college- 
trained girl as the college-trained man. And when you ask about 
opportunities, I can simply say the opportunities will be arrived 
at by the same road, the same work, the same loyalty, the same in- 
dustry, the same intelligence, that the opportunities are arrived 
at by the college-trained man, and you cannot generalize about 
that. 


Opportunities for Women in Government 
Service. 


Jurt1a ©, Latrurop, Curer or THE Cur~pREen’s Burzat, U. 8. 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, WASHINGTON. 


In 1870 Congress passed a law providing that women may, in 
the discretion of the head of any department, be appointed to any 
clerkship upon the same requirements and conditions and with the 
same compensation as prescribed for men. It was not until 1883 
that a law was passed providing for a system of examinations and 
merit tests to take the place of the old system of appointment 
by favor. From 1883 on, civil service laws have been in opera- 
tion, constantly growing in scope and in precision. They are 
designed to select and secure for the government service people 
who are qualified for performing the non-military or civil service. 
of the federal government. In themselves, since they put quality 
rather than any other consideration to the fore, they give women 
and men an equal chance. Hence it is fair to say that the Gov- 
ernment has steadily been a silent but important factor in secur- 
ing the rights of women to equal opportunities with men. How- 
ever, at this time we are interested far more in the acute emer- 
gency which confronts us than in history. Since the United 
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States entered the war, the number of women coming into the 
civil service has been vastly increased; and while more men than 
women were appointed to positions in Washington before the war, 
the proportion is now reversed. When war was declared, there 
were about 12,000 women in the service in Washington; about 
20,000, it is estimated, have been appointed since the war began. 
Thus there are now 32,000 women here, and the number is con- 
stantly growing. These are women in the civil service. Indeed 
the Federal Civil Service Commission maintains a vigorous re- 
cruiting agency especially devoted to securing good women candi- 
dates for government departments. It is assisted in its éfforts 
to advertise opportunities for women and to secure good candi- 
dates by the publishers of many magazines and periodicals, who 
are giving hundreds of full page display advertisements for this 
purpose. The Commission is assisted again in its recruiting by 
the moving picture companies, who are constantly preparing 
films and lantern slides showing what women can do for the gov- 
ernment. The other day a movie was staged on the roof of the 
Civil Service Commission building in Washington, with a quick 
girl typist doing her best with a fine soldier lent by the war de- 
partment and an equally fine marine, furnished by the navy, stand- 
ing guard on either side. For the average young woman who has 
had no special business experience, undoubtedly stenography and 
typewriting are the best qualifications to offer the government. 
There is an endless demand for competent secretaries, and the 
ability to do more responsible work is soon found out, in days like 
these when the power to take responsibility is at a premium. 

The Civil Service Commission is especially endeavoring to se- 
cure general clerks with business experience, stenographers, and 
typists. Examinations for stenographers are held every Tues- 
day in about four hundred branches of the Commission through- 
out the country. Wherever a class of four candidates réquests it 
a special examiner will be sent by the Commission. The enter- 
ing salaries for stenographers and typewriters range from one 
thousand to twelve hundred a year. Candidates who are willing 
to give up other work and come to Washington as a patriotic ser- 
vice must not be discouraged if they do not at first secure posi-' 
tions which seem quite commensurate with their abilities. While 
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better education and experience, given equal brains and adapta- 
bility to start with, count in the long run, it-is clear that good 
office experience is an immediate asset and if it can not be 
brought, it must be learned afterward. 

Certain new opportunities are just opening to women in the Civil 
Service, and women are now admitted to a great many examina- 
tions to which they were not admitted before the war. Drafts- 
manship, for instance, has not heretofore been open to women, 
but now even ship draftsmanship is open for the first time. The 
ship building work of the government demands an extraordinary 
number of skilled draftsman, who were difficult to obtain even 
before the war began, and now so great is the need that certain 
universities and colleges have expressed their willingness to give 
a special short course in naval architecture this spring. Among 
the institutions are: Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Stevens Institute of Technology; University of Michigan; Uni- 
versity of Washington; Tulane University of Louisiana. It will 
be seen that most of these institutions are open to women students. 
The examinations for rural mail carriers are now open to women. 

Much has been said of the difficulty of finding suitable housing 
in the District of Columbia. The District Council of Defense 
has now assumed responsibility for housing, and is not only list- 
ing but inspecting all premises offered for rent. It is stated that 
there are still excellent accommodations available a little way out 
of town, and for candidates coming in the spring who expect to 
spend the summer here the suburban residences are particularly 
inviting. A booth at the Union Station is open the 24 hours 
round, and a responsible representative of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association is always in charge to direct strangers in 
the city to comfortable and respectable quarters. 

In addition to the more than three hundred thousand positions 
in the federal service which are filled by competitive examinations 
there are about as many more subject to competitive examination 
in the state and city services. There are nine states and more 
than two hundred cities operating under the merit system, where 
women and men are examined and appointed and promoted on 
the same basis. The Civil Service Commission states in its last 
annual report that in the “state services, the charitable institu- 
tions, and in the city services, the bureaus devoted to social work, 
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offer an inviting career for women, in which they have an as- 
sured tenure and advancement under efficiency systems. Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston are cities in which these 
opportunities are especially marked.” 


Opportunities ‘for Training School Graduates 
and Y. W. C. A. War Work. 


Carottne B. Dow, Dean or THR Nationa Y. W. C. A. 
Trarnrne Scnoot, New York Cry. 


The war work undertaken by the Y. W. C. A. is not new. It is 
merely an intensifying and extending of the normal work. Prac- 
tically the only interesting new feature is the hostess house work, 
which was developed at the suggestion of the commanders of train- 
ing camps to meet the war emergencies. The contrast between the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work and ours is that as the 
_ men go to war, the numbers in the cities are reduced, and their 
strictly community responsibilities are lessened. As women come in 
to take the places of the men, our work increases. We are dealing 
with all the problems that affect the welfare of women, housing, 
recreation, conditions of sanitation protection, health, ete. One 
of the most acute problems is that of housing. Hundreds of 
women are descending on communities, many of them small ones, 
to do government work in connection with the war. There is no 
provision for their housing or recreation, and by both of these 
things moral conditions are affected. We are also working with 
colored women and girls who are coming into industry in large 
numbers, and must be both guided and protected. 

Another interesting phase of our work is carried on in com- 
munities near military camps. The work is both educational 
and recreative, aiming to direct into wholesome channels the en- 
thusiasm, patriotism, and imagination of the adolescent girl. 























Some of this is done under thie name of Patriotic League work, 
which is best described by the following pledge that has been 
signed by over 300,000 girls: “Realizing my nation’s need, I 
will express my patriotism by doing to the best of my ability 
whatever work I have to do. I will be dignified, thoughtful of 
the welfare of others, including women of other nations, careful 
to keep such standards of living as shall make me a good citizen. 
I will render whatever concrete service I can at this time to my 
country.” 

Our work with non-English speaking women is assuming large 
proportions. The men of the family have in many cases gone to 
camps without. an opportunity to explain to. their families and 
without the knowledge that they could legitimately be exempted. 
The women try to follow them, either to find work in the neigh- 


borhood of the camps, or to settle some family problem, or merely . 


to say good-by before the men go to the other side. In the hostess 
houses we have interpreters who speak various languages, and in 
some cities we have bureaus for interpreting. At headquarters 
there is a staff of interpreters for translating government leaflets 
and various pieces of civic information into over 30 languages. 
We are endeavoring to stimulate the editors of foreign language 
papers to publish war and camp news which will be just as 
eagerly read by the families left behind as is the news for which 
we look so eagerly in our daily papers. We are also trying to 
keep soldiers and their families in touch by helping them in their 
correspondence and attempting to locate lost relatives and 
friends. As noted before, none of this work is a direct outcome 
of the war. We have been doing work in all of these directions 
for many years. But because we are a woman’s organization 
more than 50 years old, we have more facilities and more effec- 
tive methods of work than a younger organization could possibly 
possess. 
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The Relation of the College of Liberal Arts to 
Vocational Guidance. 


Roy WiiirmartH Kerry, Dirzoror or tHe Burzav or Vooa- 
TionaL Guipancer, Division or Epvoarion, 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 





It is particularly appropriate that our colleges should consider 
the question of vocational guidance at this time. While many ; 
issues have been clouded by the smoke of the European conflict, f 
certain other questions have been made to appear in a very much 
clearer light than heretofore. It is significant to note that we have 
H i only recently passed our first national legislation with respect 

it | to child labor. The machinery is just being put into 
Ht | operation for the enforcement of the Smith-Hughes bill, by which 

Hy) federal aid is to be given to vocational education. Similarly, we 
are thinking more definitely than ever before of the importance 
| of sustaining and encouraging acnention through state and nation- 
H | al agencies. 
i Probably no movement has received the same impetus as that 
Ht | which has been furnished to the organized effort to place in our 

large industrial establishments some systematic means of select- 
| ing, training, promoting, and caring for the welfare of our em- 
i ployees. The loss of a million and a half men to industry who 
have gone into the training camps, and the cutting off of the an- 
nual influx of a million immigrants from Europe have made us 
it realize that we can no longer follow wasteful methods in dealing 
H| with the personal elements in organization. When it is possible 
to state, as one employment manager does, that a million men 
Hh were hired to keep up a working force of 10,000 in the construc- 
i tion of a hydro-electrical plant in Mexico, and when, as every 
one knows, enormous numbers of .workmen enter the organization 
for brief periods of time on every large construction task, we can 
not fail to recognize the importance of dealing with this question 
in some fundamental way. 

The government is now making plans for offering intensive 

training courses for employment managers and welfare workers 
whose duty it will be to endeavor to stabilize employment in all 
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of our large munition factories, ship yards, and other concerns 
engaged on government work. This is excellent as a beginning; 
but we cannot hope that any employment manager or vocational 
counselor can successfully select people for employment in which 
they are likely to be contented or render really efficient service 
when the perspns who apply at their offices have not had the neces- 
sary preliminary instruction and guidance. 

The misconception ought not to be entertained that vocational 
guidance or employment management can be confined to the 
problems connected with the placement of juvenile labor or to the 
selection and guidance of mechanics and laborers, While the 
numbers involved are not so large and the immediate effects upon 
industry are not so apparent, the misfits in professional life are 
quite as numerous and the changes in occupation nearly as fre- 
quent as those found in industrial and commercial pursuits, 
Every college of liberal arts has a real duty to perform in helping 
its students not only in the wise selection of courses, but also in 
making the right choice of a vocation and in preparing for it. 

Some factors of the relations which ought to exist between our 
colleges and this field appear to me to be of importance in the 
present crisis. In the first place, our women’s colleges espec- 
ially can be of assistance in furnishing better information to 
their students and graduates as to the manifold industrial and 
professional opportunities now being opened to women. The 
Bureau at Wheaton has done some good work by way of a be- 
ginning. The mere fact that a small library has been brought 
together and that suggestions and advice are being offered through 
an organized agency cannot fail to set both teachers and students 
to thinking of their opportunities and obligations. My only sug- 
gestion would be that this ought to be carried a step further by 
employing a paid secretary and investigators who can bring to- 
gether material for the use of a number of colleges. The work 
of students in the departments of education, sociology, and eco- 


nomics can be made exceedingly valuable as contributary to what- - 


ever such a bureau may attempt. 

One of the most hopeful developments of vocational guid- 
ance has been the introduction of the so-called “life-career 
class”, or study of occupations in secondary, schools. Such 
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a course aims to deal in a general way with the broader 
classifications into which occupations may be grouped. I be- 
lieve it is entirely practicable to extend such a course to the fresh- 
man year of the college of liberal arts. At Reed College in Port- 
land, Oregon, a course is given in the freshman year called “Col- 
lege Life”. This, course includes such topics as the following: 
The purpose of the college; selection of courses; methods of 
study ; use of library; reading; recreation ; health; relation of the 
college to the community; choice of a vocation. Another means 
of acquainting our college students with vocational opportunities 
is the use of conferences of the sort which is opening at Wheaton 
to-day. 

Too little attention has been paid to the cooperation which 
should exist between secondary schools and colleges in the matter 
of educational guidance. Not all of the responsibility for the 
wise choice of an institution or for the election of departments or 
courses can be thrust back upon the lower school. Much more 
attention must be given by colleges to this phase of vocational 
guidance if we are to look forward to a time when college stu- 
dents will not be taking courses for which they are decidedly un- 
fitted or attempting to enter vocations in which they have no in- 
terest or for which they have no aptitude. 





Some Economic Facts in the Development 
of Manufacturing in the United States. 


Matocotm Kerr, Assistant Proressor or lnpustry, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded from March “Education” ) 


ummmoemme TT situation of American manufacturers during and 


T 3 after the second war with Britain differed in two 
| 


marked ways from the first. The Revolution had 

brought about an expansion of household manufac- 

turing but the War of 1812 firmly established the 

Factory System in the United States. For illustra- 

= tion, the first complete cotton factory of America 

wom, os; erected in Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1814, 

and the power loom dates from the same time and place. Before 

the War of 1812 there were but a few small cotton mills and these 

made yarn for the purpose of selling it to household weavers, but 

after the war large mills or factories carrying on both spinning 

and weaving were set up on the greater rivers. Lowell and later 
Lawrence are examples of this development. 

The second characteristic that made 1815 different from 1782 
was the rapid subsidence of the sudden fierce foreign competition 
that arose at the close of the war. The dumping of articles of 
alien manufacture in our markets did not continue for any great 
length of time. We were not in the weak condition that prostrated 
manufacturing after the Revolution; our political status was no 
longer chaotic, our internal affairs had been adjusted. Then, too, 
American money to pay for foreign goods was soon exhausted and 
our credit was no good, so we could not make purchases abroad 
even when we so desired. Finally, the English had enough busi- 
ness at home both in their war preparations against Napoleon, and 
in their peaceful conquest of continental markets and consequently 
did not bring pressure to bear to save the American market. 
Since the period of suffering for American factory owners was not 
greatly prolonged, it weeded out the weakest and left the strong 
in a good position to seek control of their own domestic market. 

We are prone to look upon the English as invaders of our field 
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of operation in these two commercial wars after political wars; 
we speak of their efforts to regain a foothold here as raids. Asa 
matter of fact, it was the English who previous to 1776 and large- 
ly before 1812 had possessed this market; their struggles 
were to protect what they considered their own. We were 
the upstarts who routed their commercial forces, and finally drove 
them back into the sea, claiming for ourselves a market that had 
never before been ours, but which we naturally considered to be 
our lawful prize. 

The fields in which our inroads upon the former English pre- 
rogatives were most successful were cotton and iron manufacture. 
Between 1814 and 1830 these two became thoroughly a part of our 
economic structure and defied foreign competition to dislodge them. 

Why the cotton industry should so early and so easily shake off 
alien domination is not difficult to explain. Of all the great manu- 
facturing projects, cotton was the only one that came into existence 
after the shift from hand labor to machines or the change. from 
houses to factories. Any operation calling for skilled male manual 
labor would have failed in America when fighting against foreign 
competition because our male workers were few in number and 
highly paid. But cotton manufacture was not only conducted by 
machines but demanded unskilled female attendants. Of these 
there was no dearth, for up to the opening of the Waltham cotton 
factory, there was no means by which a woman could be economi- 
cally independent, yet there were scores of widows and unmarried 
women who were galled by the necessity of appealing to a male rel- 
ative for charity. These women hailed factories as their libera- 
tors from economic slavery. To their number was added the 
young women who were attracted by the spirit of adventure or the 
desire for an extra or a personal income. Hence the usual handi- 
cap against a manufacturing undertaking, namely the lack of 
labor, was not existent in the case of the early cotton mills. 

The lack of capital, too, that heretofore had checked the growth 
of manufacturing was removed from the organizers of the cotton 
industry, for the expansion of the factory idea came at just the 
time when there was a contraction in commercial profit and mer- 
chants sought new avenues of investment. 
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With labor and capital requirements satisfied, the next requisite 
was water power. Eastern United States, especially New England, 
is splendidly endowed by nature with power sites both small and 
large, so no difficulty was raised on that score. The place that 
brought together labor, capital atid power was the natural loca- 
tion for the new industry, and New England was that place. 
Sailors’ wives, sisters or daughters, the female members of farm- 
ers’ families struggling against debt upon an unproductive farm ; 
these constituted the labor. Boston, Salem, New Bedford, Provi- 
dence and New Haven were commercial capitols, and as such, con- 
tained many a citizen of wealth anxious for lucrative investments. 
Countless brooks, small streams like the Blackstone or the Suinne- 
baug and larger rivers such as the Merrimac or Connecticut, fur- 
nished the power. As a result New England immediately took 
the lead in cotton making and has never been jostled from that 
position. 

The success of cotton factories was also due in part to the fact 
that Americans were accustomed to wearing light clothing. Before 
the Revolution, England, careful of her own wool industry and 
also unsuited to cotton cloth by her climate, had prohibited the 
sale of calico from India within her bounds. But wishing to sup- 
port one colony at the expense of the other, she had encouraged the 
sale of calico in America. Since this cloth fitted our environ- 
ment, it was eagerly received here. Our habit of using light 
materials paved the way for cotton goods, because they were no 
new things and did not have to wait for peoples’ minds to be 
educated to their use. 

The early mill owners were wise enough too, to make no attempt 


to produce fancy goods. Their product had no pattern either im 


design or weave, but was a plain, heavy white cloth, standard in 
character and suitable for uses, such as sheeting, that were con- 
stant in demand. The adoption of this standard universally re- 
quired cloth accounts in a large measure for the immediate success 
of our cotton factories. 

This success may be measured by the increase in the number of 
mills and by the rapidly mounting consumption of raw material. 
In 1810 there were but eighty-seven mills in the United States but 
by 1826 there were no less than four hundred. In 1811 -our mills 
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consumed seventeen million pounds of cotton; in 1831 the amount 
was seventy-seven million pounds, a four-fold increase in twenty 
years. 

Not only cotton but iron manufacture also emerged from ob- 
scurity between 1814 and 1830. The reasons for the growth of 
the iron industry were the large demands for iron tools upon the 
rapidly multiplying farms of the Middle West and the use of iron 
in textile and other machinery in shops whose sole output was 
machines. The iron industry, however, did not make any such 
startling strides as the cotton, nor as it itself did in a later period 
when railroads greatly increased the use of iron. 

The wool industry struggled along in the wake of cotton, but 
far behind it. For instance power weaving was introduced in 
cotton manufacture in 1814 but not until 1830 in wool. There 
was no staple standard wool cloth and its sale was too subject to 
vagaries of style to warrant large scale factory output. Moreover 
it was still bound by the necessity for skilled male employees so it 
did not share the success of its sister textile industry. 

Although other industries had hardly shaken off the shackles of 
domestic production, yet as a nation we became more self suffi- 
cient in this period before 1830. This fact is shown by the fol- 
lowing table of imports per capita: 

1791-1800 
1800-1810 
1815-1820 
1820-1830 

Despite a larger population, our imports were much less per 
capita in 1830 than they had been in 1800. 

The whole period between the Revolution and 1830 is marked 
first by the stimuli afforded by the two wars with their consd- 
quent reactions, but it is most distinguished by the growth of cot- 
ton manufacture and the emergence of iron. 

After 1830 and before the Civil War many changes that im- 
proved the opportunities in manufacturing took place; the chief 
among them were the introduction of railway transportation, the 
elimination of the fear of labor shortage, the expansion of the 


domestic market, and the invention of new machines. 
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No other influence so profund as the building of railroads has 
ever been brought to bear upon American manufacturing. Rail- 
roads permitted the segregation of manufactures into places where 
it could. be conducted most economically ; railroads broke down the 
necessity for purely local industries; railroads opened the whole 
great length and width of our country as a market for a manufac- 
urer located anywhere within it; railroads created new markets 
not only for their own needs but in the hitherto inaccessible regions 
too remote from the highways of commerce to warrant settlement ; 
railroads enabled manufacturers to draw upon the whole country 
for raw materials; railroads permitted large scale production with 
its economies ; in short modern industry would be impossible with- 
out this all essential connecting link. Of course not all the fore- 
going statement is true of the period between 1830 and 1860, for 
railroads did not penetrate the trans-Mississippi region until after 
the Civil War, but the relative influence upon the manufacturing 
of the time was as great as at the present day. 

One of the effects the early railroads had upon manufacturing 
was the enlargement of the labor force. The railroads brought 
middle western farms in competition with New England and New 
York. These farms had been hard hit already by the Erie Canal, 
but the railroads delivered a finishing blow. Farms in the east 
were abandoned. to their fate and their former owners sought re- 
fuge in factories. Labor seeking factory jobs was a novel ex- 
perience for America where manufacturers were accustomed to 
combing the highways and by-ways to induce workers to accept 
places in the mills. The abandonment of eastern farms gave, for 
the first time to factories, an available supply of labor. But the 
railroads did more than this; they gave an impetus to the use of 
farm machinery by opening territories where it was impossible to 
secure agricultural labor. The machines in turn freed farm la- 
borers everywhere. These former farm servants, too, drifted to the 
factories. Then the railroads extended dazzling opportunities to 
immigrants by making public lands available for settlement. This 
started an immigrant flow that the factories tapped to good ad- 
vantage. So after 1830 labor shortage was no longer acute; it 
had been alleviated by the forces set in motion by the railroads. 
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The railroads, too, brought a greater market to the factory doors. 

Farmers differentiated their crops into those sold for money and 
those used to supply home needs. The abandonment of general 
farming in favor of money-crop-agriculture‘created a demand for 
all those things each farmstead had formerly produced for itself. 
The railroads multiplied the number of farms too, so by this means 
alone the home market for American factories was greatly en- 
larged. Furthermore, the whole population of the country was 
increasing rapidly. In 1840 we had seventeen million people 
but by 1860 our population was thirty-one million. Consequently 
factories were assured of a ready sale for their products and a con- 
tinuously greater sale each year because the country was filling 
with people, and industries were becoming specialized. 

Factories were able to respond to these incentives because capi- 
tal had become easier to get and also for the reason that new 
machines were invented. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 soon made itself felt 
in the money marts. For the first time in our history, it was easy 
to borrow capital at low interest rates. This condition came at 
just the right time to finance the expanding industries of the coun- 
try. 

Fully as important as easy money was the introduction of new 
machinery. Irrespective of the technical improvements inaugur- 
ated in many industries of the time, the outstanding advances 
hinged around two machines. Beginning in 1830, steam engines 
commenced to supplant waterpower as the motive force of our 
factories. By that year our smaller streams were used to their 
fullest capacity and we did not then have the knowledge of methods 
of effectually harnessing larger rivers. Expansion of industry, 
therefore, depended upon steam engines. 

The other important machine was that for sewing. This inven- 
tion has revolutionized industry to a degree almost unknown. 
Without sewing machines—whose production alone was a sub- 
stantial addition to our manufactures—we could not have factory 
made shoes, ready-made clothing, men’s and women’s underwear 
or collars and cuffs. Sewing machines also were made on the prin- 
ciple of interchangeable parts and the experiment proved so as- 
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tonishingly profitable that it was readily adopted by other indus- 

‘tries such as watch making or agricultural machinery. So all 
told the sewing machine deserves very honorable mention in the 
chronicles of American industry. Steam engines, sewing machines 
and the principle of interchangeable parts, these three great in- 
fluences bearing upon. manufacturing at the same time, pushed it 
forward rapidly in the economic life of our people. 

Between 1810 and 1860 the aggregate value of manufactures in- 
creased tenfold, whereas the population increased only five times. 
Manufacturing which had made but a slight impression upon the 
nation in 1830, engaged directly or indirectly nearly a third of our 
entire population by 1860. 

Despite this showing it cannot be said that the United States put 
the full weight of its potential powers for manufacturing into 
action until after the Civil War. Within the last fifty years, we 
have come to realize the extent of our resources upon which manu- 
factures are supported; in this half century also, many new re- 
sources have been unearthed ; in the same period our transportation 
has become settled and an extremely high tariff has fostered new 
enterprises. In addition, the domestic market has been greatly 
increased by the rapid settlement of the continent. This fact, to- 
gether with the development of national advertising, and the ener- 
gizing force given to business by the circumstance that our indus- 
tries have been pushed to success by’ the men who founded them— 
that is, their businesses were made by themselves, not inherited 
from ancestors—helps explain why manufacturing has shot ahead 
so greatly, that in place of being merely an agricultural nation, 
we are today one of the greatest manufacturing countries in the 
world. 

A strange misconception regarding the relation between agri- 
culture and manufacture has rooted itself in peoples’ minds. It is 
generally supposed that these two industries are antagonistic and 
that the one can grow only at the expense of the other. For ex- 
ample it is a notorious fact that much factory labor was recruited 
from the farms, and this is taken to prove that factories compete 
with farms to the detriment of the latter. In reality fields and 
mills are as closely connected as man and wife; each is dependent 
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on the other for the fullest realization of its being. Farms are the 
greatest known resource for factories ; more than mines, more than 
forests or quarries, more than any other source, the soil supplies 
raw materials for the manufacturer. Farms furnish more than 
three-fourths (79%) of all the materials upon which factories 
work. On the other hand, farmers have no other single market 
for their products so important as the mills that dot our land. 
Fully a half of all the products a farmer raises for sale are pur- 
chased for use in our manufacturing plants. Hence a nation that 
sets for itself the task of leading the world in manufactures, is 
fortunate indeed to have its factories backed by a multitude of 
farms. Conversely, an agricultural community is blessed by the 
presence, within its confines, of manufacturing enterprises. 

Since no other great nation is so abundantly endowed with farm 
land per capita as the United States, no competitors of ours in 
manufacturing are so strengthened by the presence of this greatest 
of factory resources. Our land fit for tillage, is the principal 
foundation of our mills. Measured per capita, our farm land is 


_ six times that of Russia or France and nine times that of Germany, 


the United Kingdom or Austria Hungary. Put in another way, 
the United States has nineteen acres for every man, woman and 
child within it, while the United Kingdom has but one and nine- 
tenths (1.9) acres. 

The manufactures most benefitted by our extensive farm lands 
are textiles. The three principal textile raw materials are cotton, 
wool and flax. In cotton production the United States leads the 
world, nine-tenths of the world’s output comes from our southern 
states. For wool, although we are not so favorably situated as for 
cotton, nevertheless we have more sheep per capita (.55) than any 
other nations except the United Kingdom (.61), Argentina (9.4) 
and Australia (20). Flax requires cheap labor, consequently we 
cannot grow it, but there is always the possibility that flax culture 
will be put upon a machine basis and if so, we could rival the 
world as we do for wheat, and as we do already for flax seed 
(linseed ). 

Our farms not only give our textile factories large amounts of 














food stuffs. These range all the way from tiny tomato canneries 
of local importance only, to great plants like Heinz, known all over 
the nation. 
great flour mills, tiny or enormous meat packing plants, and little 
or big sugar refineries. 

Farm products, furthermore, are the basis for our tobacco in- 
dustries—plug chewing tobacco factories, smoking tobacco, cigars 
and cigarettes—and also for our distilling and brewing plants. 

Next to our farms as resources for manufacturing, come our ex- 
tensive mineral deposits. One third of the coal, one-fourth of the 
iron and one-half of the copper of the world are found in United 


States. 


No nation has become great for manufactures without cheap 
power, and the usual source of cheap power is abundance of coal. 
In gross amounts, no other nation is so bountifully supplied with 
coal as the United States* and in coal per capita (5.4) we have 
but one superior, namely the United Kingdom (6.5 tons per 


capita). 


Largely because our iron ore mines are the greatest in extent, 
highest in grade and easiest mined, our iron and steel industry 
outranks that of any other nation. 

Our copper mines support the brass industry, and the electric 
machinery manufacture. Our unrivalled petroleum deposits 
makes us the leader in the products refined from crude oil. Our 
raw materials for cement manufacture everywhere abundant, help 
explain the sudden amazing growth in the utilization of concrete, 
In short, fifteen per cent of the raw materials used by American 
manufacturers. comes from American mines. 

The remaining five per cent (agriculture 79%, mining 15%,) is 
supplied by our forests. In this resource, no other great manu- 
facturing nation is so well furnished as we are. Wood is the raw 
material used for a wide range of factories beginning with wooden 
dolls or toys and ending with victrolas, or beginning with baby © 
carriages and ending with ships. Wood also is the material from 
which all newspaper and most magazine paper is manufactured. | 
Tanneries depend in part on the bark of trees for their tannic acid. 


*We mine over 500 million tons per year. Our nearest competitor, the United 
Kingdom, lifts but half that amount from the earth. 
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The Food Industries Group also includes small or 
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Farms, mines and forests, all natural resources, have poured 
forth a stream of wealth that flowed into our factories and floated 
them high upon the tide of success. The rapid development of 
American manufacturing is due then, in part, to the variety, 
character and amount of resources placed at the disposal of our 
business men. In part it is also due to the extensive building of 
railways. 

Before 1860 our railroads barely reached the Mississippi River, 
but since then, three transcontinental lines have been built. The 
great middle west, too, has added road after road until that sec- 
tion has as dense a railway net as can be found in an equal area 
anywhere, The eastern states have not been behind in building 
feeders to the trunk lines, and developing interurban transporta- 
tion. Hence a whole continent has been spread before our manu- 
facturers; every part of the nation is accessible to a factory no 
matter where the factory is situated. 

Since 1860, therefore, the words “domestic market’? have in- 
cluded every part of United States, and the size and extent of the 
country has made this market without a peer. The mere size of 
the United States has insured variety in population, differences of 
climate, unlikeness of resources, and divergencies in the stages of 
economic development. Every one of these things has stimulated 
manufacturing, for the variety of peoples has called for a variety 
of products to fill their needs; differences of climate have de- 
manded different clothes, food and shelter created by different 
factories ; unlikeness of resource has assured unlikeness of occupa- 
tion, hence giving a basis for trade; and divergencies in stages of 
economic development have meant that the more advanced must 
supply the wants of the less advanced. Railroads with unre- 
stricted interstate commerce over a wide area, have brought about 
this condition so favorable to manufacturing. 

A great country with a common language gires unusual opportu- 
nity for advertising. Our business men have not been slow to 
seize this advantage, and it in turn has reacted upon the success of 
plants by bringing a flood of orders to those that captured the 
public’s good will. National advertising has been no mean in- 
fluence in establishing American manufacturing upon a solid basis 
of prosperity. 
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Another influence at work since 1860 to promote manufactures 
an influence ranking in some minds with that of resources or rail- 
roads, is the tariff. Since the Civil War, we have had an abnor- 
mally high rate of import duties and this undoubtedly has called 
into existence or protected in their infancy, many manufacturing 
industries. Well versed manufacturers, however, claim that a 
tariff makes little difference to them whether it be high or low, so 
long as it is permanent. A stable low tariff would be as good as a 
continuously high tariff, if a manufacturer could be assured that 
changes would not be made. Our actual tariff history with its 
frequent fluctuations, therefore, is said to have been principally 
influential in promoting instability of industry. 

Almost as important as any factor in accounting for the success 
of American manufactures, is the fact that the directing officers are 
the men who established the business. A concern in the first 
generation has a greater chance to succeed than one that has been 
held in a family for some time.’ There is a trite saying that a 
man gets out of any association, what he puts into it. Since the 
founder of a business gives it a full share of his energy, his time 
and his brain, the chance of success is increased, but inasmuch as 
the man who inherits a going concern usually has acquired in- 
terests outside of it, or in any case, can not share in the joy or 
pride of its creation, the business suffers. To such a man, the 
business is not his own child but only one he has adopted. Hered- 
ity also plays strange pranks. There is no guarantee that a suc- 
cessful father will have a successful son because the boy may in- 
herit, say, his mother’s artistic instincts rather than his father’s 
business acumen, or if both father and mother are the business 
type, the son may revert to a previous ancestor whose abilities 
turned entirely in another direction. So there is always a great 
risk when a concern passes from the control of the man or men 
who made it. The fact, then, that our American enterprises have 
been in the hands of the men who brought them into existence, has 
been a’ decidedly strong influence in their favor. 

One of the principal advantages derived from this first gener- 
ation aspect of our business is the freedom with which experimen- 
tation has been conducted. Our business men have not been 
shackled by tradition; they themselves were pioneers, hence were 
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not afraid to try new things. This willingness to learn and change 
has kept business plastic and hence permitted its growth. In other 
words, our industry has not hardened or erystalized but has kept it- 
self free to find new profit in novel ventures. New methods, new 
machines, new products have a strong appeal to Americans because 
they are a new people in a new country. 

The last fifty years have-witnessed a marked change, therefore, 
in American manufacturing. The betterment of transportation, 
the size of the domestic market, the value of tariff protection and 
freedom from tradition, all these have acted together to stimulate 
manufacturing into a leading place among American industries. 
The result is that in 1910 eighty persons in every thousand were 
engaged in manufactures, whereas in 1870 only thirty-three were 
so employed. Agriculture, meanwhile, has shrunk from. the com- 
manding position where it employed one hundred and fifty-two out 
of every thousand people, to requiring the services of but one 
hundred and thirty. Put in another way, in 1870 there were four 
persons working on farms to every one engaged in a factory; in 
1910 there were 1.6 farm employees for every one engaged in a 
factory. A comparison between the United States and the rest of 
the world before the Civil War would have portrayed American 
manufactures in a sorry plight, but a contrast today would show 
the United States as the leading manufacturing nation of the 
world. A third of the world’s manufactured products are 
made within our bounds; no other nation has more than 
a sixth This is not often appreciated becausé we 
manufacture for ourselves, whereas other nations make 
goods for export. Our reliance upon a home market will not long 
continue. When we reach out for foreign markets, a new era in 
the history of our manufacturing will commence. Then this 
nation which had little if any manufacturing before the Revolu- 
tionary war, which became partially independent in cotton manu- 
facture before 1830, which began to feel its powers in all branches 
of manufacture by 1860 and which since the Civil War has swept 
forward with a rush to control a continental market, ought to be 
able to continue its progress in manufacturing until no other 
country on earth equals it. We have the resources, the people, the 
energy ; all we lack is the will. 
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Pupil Self-Government. 


Henry Lincotn Cruapp, Master Emeritus, George Putnam 
Scnoor, Boston. 


HE most important school question that can be raised 

at the present stage of our democracy is, “Why 

, should school children have many more opportuni- 

ties than they now have to form habits of self-help, 

self-reliance, self-expression, self-development, self- 

: education, and self-government by means of their 

own self-activities of mjnd and body?” I judge 

this question most important because of my exper- 

ience with pupil self-government during twenty years without in- 

terruption, and on account of its indescribable benefit to delight in 

learning, certainty in remembering, fluency of speech, readiness in 

composition, altruistic relations, excellent discipline, good man- 
ners, good motives, and good citizenship in the making. 

I do not mean that it is feasible or desirable to entrust to pupils 
of any grade the entire government or discipline of any school or 
class. I hold no brief for the customary monitorial method. But 
every school should be made democratic in the best sense, whereas 
now schools are autocratic in several senses; but “the powers that 
be” do not realize it, otherwise schools would be much different 
and much better, and more as Froebel, Pestalozzi, and Francis W. 
Parker wanted them, more as President Eliot and Dr. Flexner 
want them to be. 

Why should pupil self-government to a large extent be practiced 
systematically under guidance, of course, in all elementary, high, 
normal, and secondary schools? Because the character of our 
citizenship and the nature of our government require it. - Who 
can prophesy what beneficient or sinister ey in our constitu- 
tions and laws will-be made ? 

Mr. Brooks Adams at an informal dinner Ma, dn 13, 1917, said: 
“The country is in the midst of a social fevdibtios whose end wé 
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_ cannot see, but which will require a drastic readjustment, if we . 


would pass through it with relative safety.” That cryptic state- 
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ment may mean one thing to laborers and another thing to em- 
ployers, one thing to recently naturalized citizens and another to 
the steadygoing descendants of the old New England stock who 
understand what our institutions and laws signify. 

Will the ideas of our present and future citizens determine the 
character of our institutions, including our schools, or will our 
schools and other public institutions determine the character of 
our voters? In spite of our schools the revolutionary tide seems 
to be setting against us, as Mr. Adams intimated. Did he mean 
that business men and the directors of great industries should 
make the adjustment, or, if they did not, labor and government 
would? Well, we have seen one part of the affair come to pass, and 
we are now awaiting the next move. 

How are the principles of a true democracy to be inculcated in 
our public schools? By letting them severely alone? Few 
teachers have the temerity to meddle with them however gingerly, 
when they hear the frequent injuction, “Give the people what 
they want!” What kind of people and possessed by what revolu- 
tionary notions? Democracies announce uncommon beliefs and 
policies and abound in volcanic craters that may erupt if a chip is 
cast into them. One party disbelieves in private property; an- 
other believes in unrestrained license to replenish the earth with 
children and make ‘the public, especially the rich and childless, 
responsible for the support, instruction, and general welfare of 
their numerous, advertised, and photographed progency ; and high 
authority for such a belief is not wanting. Some people read in 
the daily papers lately with much satisfaction that a Harvard pro- 
fessor and a member of an important commission expressed his 
opinion “that employes who were not efficient enough to earn this 
(minimum) wage should leave the industry and be supported by 
charity.” By the passage of a law to that effect what a rush there 
might be to get married and then lapse into a state of ineffi- 
ciency. 

The “closed shop” strenuously opposes equal rights to work and 
so violates the vital principles of democracy, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism. A hither-to unknown kind of government, if it deserves the 
name, neither autocratic nor democratic, and based on unintelli- 
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gent votes appears to be approaching rapidly. Mr. Adams is right, 
at least, so far as his statement goes. 

By the sacredness of the right of free speech must revolutionary 
doctrines be impressed on immigrant parents in public parks and 
open forums, and loyal teachers be forbidden to inform immi- 
grant school children what democratic principles are and how the 
children should use them when they become voters? / Saluting the 
flag and taking the oath of allegiance do not mean enough to 
children. The habits of a good and true democratic people should 
be formed in the school room. 

Another-common belief is that “one man is as good as anothet,” 
but that the accumulation of riches by unfair means makes fine 
conditions for one and poor conditions for another. Men often 
hear it said that all men were “born free and equal,” 
and for that reason conditions of living should be the 
same. They do not care to admit, especially in their 
own cases, that men differ all the way from A to Z in every talent, 
power, or characteristic that enters the human constitution. Some 
are prudent, others imprudent; some are naturally industrious, 
others naturally lazy; some are honest, others tricky; some are 
skillful, others clumsy ; some have fine color sense, excellent musi- 
cal ability, and artistic power, others are color blind, have “no ear 
for music,” and but little appreciation for what is picturesque. 
And as for freedom they are free to do only what the government 
will permit them to do. How shall we teach them that under 
government they are not free, and in work or any service they are 
not equal. 

Immigrants, good, bad, ignorant, and poverty-stricken, during 
a generation past have been coming to the United States a good 
deal faster than they could be taught, influenced, democratized, or 
Americanized to become useful citizens; consequently there are 
tens of thousands of them, at least, who have not become citizens, 
and will not if they see, or are told by free-speech propagandists, 
that they can get the greater advantage by not doing so. If they 
learn, as they soon do, without knowing how to read or speak 
English, that they can find in abundance places to work at phenom- 
enally high wages, steady jobs, and immunity from military ser- 
vice, they know enough to take advantage of the situation. Isn’t 
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America the land of freedom, opportunity, equality, boundless 
wealth, the only real Eldorado in this world where one can talk 
and act, pretty much as he pleases, except in war times, where day 
schools, evening schools, and factory schools are free, where tools 
and materials are furnished for making furniture, garments, hats, 
ete., which merely for cheap thanks can be carried home and used 
as long as need be ? 

In Massachusetts alone the foreign born population from 1905 
to 1915 increased 26 per cent. Italians increased 141 per cent to 
71.571, Poles 288 per cent to 83.373, Russians 95 per cent to 
37,000, and Portuguese 87 per cent to 52,133. If these 244,077 per- 
sons become citizens in Massachusetts their votes will form a for- 
midable factor in making the laws that will govern all of us. And 
so far as that goes each vote in efficiency will equal that of Presi- 
dent Eliot or Senator Lodge. Does the prospect take on a roseate. 
hue ? 

Our present schools cannot Americanize the adults rapidly or 
satisfactorily ; their old-world ideas have become pretty well fixed, 
like our own. A decade, at least, must elapse before their children 
in our schools can vote; and how will they vote? Will pledging 
allegiance to the government, saluting the flag, studying United 
States history, and parliamentary law induce them to vote so as to 
benefit all our people as far as possible, or so as to benefit them- 
selves ? 

Should we democratize a school by teaching the children that 
the work of the poorest quality is as valuable as that of the best 
quality, when the children know better? Should we democratize 
a school by rewarding a pupil for doing a piece of work just as 
much as another pupil who has done just as good work, or better, 
in half the time? How is it that democracy works out that way in 
our industries? How often is it true that a week’s work by one 
man is juts as valuable, to a cent, to his employer as a week’s work 
by another man? A part of our democracy objects strenuously to 
classification and denies the existence of classes. The existence. of 
different races of men or different kinds of trees might be denied 
with as much or as little reason. Men naturally and inevitably are) 
classified by their abilities and the uses they make of them. : 

Such considerations must serve as a basis for determining what 
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idea of a democracy, a government by the people, our people have 
now, and what better idea they ought to have, and how. it can be 
formed by the requisite training of their children in school. 
Certainly a great deal can be done in that line; but caution, pru- 
! dence, wisdom, and careful planning are needed. 
| It is remarkable that in a democratic government, in name and 
| assumption, at least, where the citizens are self-governed, the gov 
ernment of the schools of those same citizens is now and always 
has been autocratic ; that is, the children, who are said to be under’ . 
training for future citizenship and self-government are for ten or 
fifteen years held in subjection by an autocrat whose highest 
qualification is his ability to “hold the class” and has never dis- 
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covered how much more important it is for the purposes of a self- 
governed people that the class should hold itself, has never found 
out how it may be done, and so has no plan whatever for operating 
self-government. This attempt, if any discernible attempt has 
been made, to teach self-government by contraries has always been 
a failure. It is high time to aim toward our mark. 

In regard to this point the injunctions of certain eminent men 
are worth repeating many times, and remembering and applying as 
well. Herbert Spencer said: “Bear constantly in mind the truth 
that the aim of your discipline should be to produce a self-govern- 
ing being, not to produce a being to be governed by others.” Presi- / 
dent Eliot says: “All teachers who deserve the name now recog- \ 
nize that self-control is the ultimate moral object of training in + 
youth—a self-control independent of temporary artificial re- | 
straints, exclusions, or pressures, as also of the physical presence 
: of a dominating person, to cultivate in the young this self-control 

should be the steady object of parents and teachers all the way from 
babyhood to full maturity.” 

Here is a vigorous protest against our traditional, back- handed, 
autocratic discipline, or our “holding the class.” I have seen the 
class holding itself many years. 

| 3 Since schools began there has never been much belief in the 
1 abjlity or disposition of school children to govern themselves to 
any commendable extent, least of all in large public schools, Pes- 
| talozzi, Froebel and a few other educational reformers who had 
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comparatively few pupils evidently believed in pupil self-govern- 
ment, and practiced it to a small extent. 

In our own time such government on a much larger scale has 
been worked out in the Washington Irving school in New York, in 
the Gary plan of instruction, and in a number of high schools in 
charge of Mr. R. R. Smith whose very interesting articles on the 
subject have appeared in Education. The means and methods 
used in these different schools vary remarkably, which is as it 
should be because the environment and conditions vary to the same 
degree. There may be altogether too much system. 

Some years ago a uniform course of study in elementary science 
was laid out for the Boston public, elementary schools. The en- 
vironment and conditions of the schools in the central parts of the 
city were such that the means required for the proper conduct of 
the work could not be obtained at the proper time and in sufficient 
quantities. So in those schools especially the work was completely 
unmanageable and short-lived. The nearer the means of work 
are the more likely the work will be successful. It is just so in 
pupil self-government. The more it can be made an integral part 
of the regular school curriculum the more certainly will success 
follow, and the easier the work will be. 

Many years ago I found that the traditional method of “keeping 
school” was hard and discouraging work. It was very seldom 
that I visited a class anywhere, in city or country, that I did not 
notice at once that the teacher was watching, watching incessantly 
to detect some violation of the rules of conduct which he as con- 
stantly expected. In many cases he was evidently unwilling to 
turn his back to the class or to leave the room, And his pupils in 
many more cases watched him as intently. 7 

This condition was more noticeable in large schools where the 
subordinate teachers were women. They had a hard time usually. 
But, during the ceaseless watching the teacher felt obliged to think 
up and ask all the questions that seemed to be required. It never 
appeared to occur to them that by this process they had developed 
their own powers of reasoning, judging, talking and self-control, 
but that their pupils needed the opportunities for doing just those 
very things more than teachers, and that they should be in school 
for precisely that kind of practice. It did not oceur to them that, if 
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proper ‘physical and mental activity were excited, their pupils 
would not need watching; they would find interest enough in one 
another and in their lessons. 

I am well aware that such suggestions mean little or nothing to 
the great body of teachers who have not actually worked out the 
plan which gives pupils the widest opportunities to “play the 
game.” And that same phrase will be enigmatical to them. 
Children must develop themselves in all necessary ways by their 
own activities of body and mind. They need guidance of course, 
but not domination. 

The energies of teachers have been lamentably misdirected for 
centuries. Discipline, acting the czar, step by step methods to ex- 
cessive degrees, talk, talk, question, question on the part of teacher 
have been largely a waste of energy and a weariness to the flesh 
and mind. In view of this I noted what Herbert Spencer said in 
his exceedingly valuable essay on Education: “Experience is \ 
daily showing with greater clearness that there is always a method |) 
to be found productive of interest—even of delight; and it ever \/ 
turns out that this is the method proved by all other tests to be the 
right one.” 

That method, to be explained later, served my purposes during 
a score of years better than any other I had seen in operation any- 
where. It was a radical, about-face method that worked remark- 
ably well and settled the question of discipline so that visitors could ° 
not see any exercise of autocratic authority. They often remarked, 
“You don’t seem to require anything in regard to order, and yet it 
is perfect. I and the other visiting teachers have been ‘talking 
aloud to you half of the forenoon; yet the pupils have conducted 
every recitation, questioned one another in the politest manner, 
changed the lesson according to program, and have paid no atten- 
tion whatever to us visitors. How is it done?” 

“Well, it could not possibly be done by the autocratic method in 
which the teacher keeps demanding the attention of every pupil 
to the figure on the stage and saying, ‘Now think!’ and trying so 
hard ‘to make the lesson interesting’. Such a course pursued 
through weeks and months very often becomes tiresome and even 
disagreeable to many pupils.” ‘ 
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“Here you have noticed no lack of interest in the lessons on the 
part of the pupils. You will find that the pupils throughout this 
school district will manifest the same interest in this give-and-take 
exercise, if you choose to investigate. The interest does not de- 
pend on the activities of the teacher, nor even on her presence, but 
does depend on the activities of the pupils among themselves. The 
questions, answers, reasons, arguments, personalities, and manners 
of their classmates afford unlimited variety in their work and give 
a perennial interest. 

The teacher who can do as much is extremely rare; and even 
in that case the results are vastly inferior because the self-develop- 
ment of the pupils that results from their self-activities under the 
autocrat is less in quantity and quality. The “strong” teacher is 
usually the “dominating person”. He can “hold the class”; his 
pupils are obedient enough, but lack self-reliance and illustrate the 
old conceptions of deacons’ sons and ministers’ daughters.” 

“But here the teachers guide the self-activities of the pupils as a 
good coach would, and then let them “play the game”, because it is 
their game ; they help when help is needed, when pupils stray from 
or miss the point aimed at; and occasionally they give inspiring 
talks, and show how one subject is related to another, how drawing 
and painting will help elementary science work, how observation 
work lends itself easily to systematic work in composition from the 
lowest primary grade to the highest elementary, even to all the 
schools beyond, and how it will form the habit of stating the exact 
truth without exaggeration or vain imaginings. Scientific reason- 
ing and writing are quite worthy of attainment. Edison and Bur- 
bank, though far from being eminent literarians, reason quite as 
well as literarians and far more to the material benefit of the 
civilized world. We believe strongly in the value and helpfulness 
of nature study.” 

“We may appreciate sufficiently the great benefit that comes to 
adults who meet, commune, and work together, because so many 
clubs and social organizations are now and have been proving it. 
The same method of work is even more beneficial to children under 
instruction and undergoing self-development with help. Here you 
see a club-room modified in methods to meet the needs of pupils. 
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That makes for enjoyment and self-discipline with help from the 
strong influence of classmates, often stronger than the influence of 
the teacher. It is the proper atmosphere and working conditions 
for children that we would bring about.” 

At first it was thought that the study and practice of parliamen- 
tary law might be a good way to start pupil self-government. There 
was a kind of groping around for something helpful to our purpose. 
Only a small fraction of the school was involved. Then, with 
much ado, came organization, choice of officers and committees 
with the inevitable and objectionable taking sides and attitudes, 
Frequently there were opportunities for developing extreme parti- 
sanship, unfair dealing, and even chicanery. While the pupils 
learned how parliamentary law may serve to facilitate business 
they had equal opportunities to learn from young politicians in the 
vicinity how to obstruct business. They were playing with a two- 
edged sword, and there was an undesirable tendency towards one 
party beating the other by shady means. Since that militated 
against altruism the study was given up. 

Moreover, there was no correlation with the regular course of 
study. Parliamentary law and practice did not grow out of the 
curriculum nor into it. Regular school time could not be spared 
for such practice, so time after school was required. Only one 
teacher was actively engaged in the work and he could not con- 
veniently so use his time right along, If he left the school for any 
reason, the work was likely to stop at once. Cumulative force, 
as in arithmetic and language work,. was wanting; there was no 
preparation in lower classes, the work aiming at self-government 
was begun much too late. It was interesting as are all exercises 
that call for strenuous and skillful endeavor of body or mind; but 
after a fair trial it was felt to be a misfit, if not a questionable ex- 
crescence on the regular school work. Whether the benefit derived 
by a few pupils at the top really paid for the great efforts made to 
operate such a complicated plan is still an open question. 


What was really desired and earnestly sought for was an every- 


day means of forming habits of self-government in every class- 


room every school day, such a plan as every teacher could operate, 


and every pupil could aid in operating in case of the absence of 
the teacher. 
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The wrong ending suggested that there might have been a wrong 
beginning. A year or two later there was not the slightest doubt 
of it. Self-control begins and keeps pace with self-activity. A 
baby soon learns without parental instruction that if he does not 
balance himself and use his legs with care, he will receive painful, 
but instructive bruises; if he is careless in the use of his arms and 
hands his food will not reach its destination; if he plays with 
fire he may get burnt. He is obliged to form habits of inhibition 
whether he ever goes to school or not; but since he probably will 
go to school he must from the beginning restrain himself for the 
good of the school and his own good as well. So he should begin 
- to form the habit of self-restraint as soon as he enters school, and 
the school should be the most favorable place for that habit to 
grow with his growth and strengthen with his strength, to the 
end that the future citizen may be self-governed in the best sense. 

Teachers should not deprive pupils of such opportunities, as 
they do now, by “temporary artificial restraints, exclusions, or 
pressures, or of the physical presence of a dominating person.” 
It -is positively lamentable that normal schools and teachers’ train- 
ing schools have not yet discovered a method by which this may be 
done. Herbert Spencer’s best method appears to be a secret still. 
So school keeping is unnecessarily hard because it is so unnatural, 
it so “goes against the grain” of children; and so one may say to 
teachers with good reason, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” 

At last it appeared that the way to begin pupil self-government 
(and that was thirty years ago). was to\ find means and methods 
in harmony with the natural interests ‘of the pupils and their 
natural ways of working or playing,/ since work is often play, 
and play is often work. What they liked to do was obvious enoygh 
to any one with ordinary powers of observation eer 
No treatise on psychology or pedagogy was needed. They liked 
things, to work their physical and mental powefs together on 
things, to question one another incessantly on things, to reason 
on matters of experience, to assist one another on matters of 
experience, to express their activities in matters of experience. 
There was nothing obscure, incomprehensible, or impracticable 
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about that. There was no need to delaying the steady practice of 
self-government till the pupils were mature enough to use parlia- 
mentary law, appoint committees, councilmen and aldermen, in- 
stall officers, take over the discipline of the school, and lay out 
the civic affairs of a prospective city near Kalamazoo, all of which 
work is proper in its time and place. 

The idea was the twig, the way to incline it, its marvellous 
growth and cumulative force to form a sound basis for high 
schools to work on. in turning out self-governing beings for a 
genuine republic, if any of the twigs fortunately reached the high - 
schools. Many of them did, and not only were they inclined to 
go to the heads of various committees, to become captains of the 
military companies and editors of the school papers, but, accord 
ing to authentic records, they “got there” in unusual numbers 
because they had acquired self-control, dignity, justice, and 
straightforwardness in speech in the elementary school. ‘“Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Certain troubles in school work are obvious and abiding. Pupils 
generally are bashful, diffident, or self-conscious, and so cannot 
think of their subjects carefully and connectedly. Consequently, 
as a rule, they do not like to talk in school. A stage-struck per- : 
son cannot make a good speech, if any. Poor talking tends to 
poor thinking and poor thinking tends to poor written composition. 
School formalism causes and sustains this unfavorable condition, 
and the teacher is the head and front of it. 

It appeared that if the pupils were allowed to play the game, 
to ask most of the questions, the formalism would be broken up, 
there would be questions especially interesting to the pupils who 
asked them, discussions would arise, all the pupils would listen 
without being required to “think,” initiative would be powerfully 
fostered, the dominating teacher would be in the background, the 
talk faucet would be opened, diffidence would go out and self: 
restraint come in. High expectations were highly exceeded. 

So without neglecting at all reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but aiding them to an unexpected degree, the pupils were let loose 
in questioning one another on things, minerals, shells, flowers, 
ferns, insects, birds, mental and written arithmetic, language 
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work, compositions, history, geography, and drawing. ‘Holding 
the class” ? There did not appear to be such a force. The teacher 


turned the attention of the pupils from herself to themselves and\\ 


their subjects, to what they said and did and how it was all done, 
so that when she had occasion to instruct, which of course was 
often, but not too often, the pupils sat arrectis auribus. They 
had abundant motives for drawing, painting, and writing com- 
positions. They went beyond story books to read about the real 
things which they were studying. Interest put a quietus on 
formal discipline, and the whole work laid the foundation for 
pupil self-government. 

This was the seed of pupil self-government sown in 1888, thirty 
years ago, and a decade or more before Madame Montessori was 
heard of in this country. All pupils from the lowest to the highest 
grade “played the game,” and the teachers became coaches and 
directed the self-activities of their pupils. How the pupils began 


to collect specimens of flowering plants, ferns, shells, minerals ° 


by the thousands, and insects, and label, classify, and arrange 
them in cabinets needs only to be mentioned to suggest the edu- 
cative value, interest, activity, self-development and self-restraint 


‘that followed as a matter of course. Manners improved wonder- 


fully, morals likewise. Men who painted and whitewashed the 
basements in public schools wondered at the absence in this school 
of those objectionable marks on walls and closets which they gen- 
erally found elsewhere, even in girls’ schools. The fences and 
walls of buildings in the neighborhood were equally clean. The 
children’s attention was diverted to naturally interesting things. 
Two years later (1890) came the wild-flower garden and fern- 
ery, later the vegetable garden and bird study in Franklin Park. 
A quarter of a century later the booming of cannon awoke our 
self-satisfied democracy to the importance of gardening. Hind- 
sight is good, but foresight is a good deal better. So we may hope 
that pupil self-government will get fairly started before the next 
quarter of a century ends, perhaps by 1938, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its start in the George Putnam School. Surely, great 
bodies move slowly. , 
The great mass of objective material accumuiated formed the 
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basis of composition work through all grades. It was drawn and 
painted enthusiastically and used for original designs for tiles, 
wall papers, etc. more enthustically till 1910. Color harmony 
was learned from butterflies, birds, plants, and even minerals and 
shells, and Nature in that work makes no mistakes. The whole 
work of “playing the game” with interesting material naturally 
tended strongly toward inhibition and self-government. The 
teachers were not fagged out with disciplining, questioning, and 
watching. Their relations with the pupils were almost paternal, 
and often much better. None of this work interfered with thet 
regular curriculum, but vivified and eased it along. 

A single, sample illustration of pupil self-government generally 
to be found in the various grades must suffice. The new teacher 
of the sixth grade at first had failed to interest, teach, or hold the 
class. She was a good scholar, attractive in looks and manners, 
and highly recommended at the normal school where she was 
‘ graduated; but she knew only the traditional way of keeping 
school, modified by a course in psychology. She presented and 
developed subjects, demanded attention to what she said, called 
for representations, talked and questioned continually, and after 
all realized that her efforts had fallen flat. They certainly had. 

The pupils at first viewed this exhibit of perpetual motion and 
erudition with some astonishment and less interest. Then it be- 
came amusing. Since she gave them no opportunities to engage 
actively in the work, as they had been accustomed to do, they 
became restive at being thus put out of the game, and their 
amusement turned to ridicule. There was no tradition or dis- 
position in the school to haze a new teacher, but her artificial, 
but generally approved, method resulted in disorder and failure. 

Then she asked for help. Advice given in five minutes settled 
the trouble for all her time. “You make yourself too conspicuous 
and ridiculous. You attract too much attention and become tire- 
some. Divert the attention of the children from yourself to the 
work to be done, and let them do it in their accustomed way, and 
all your troubles will disappear.” “But I do not understand what 
you mean.” ‘Well, visit the teacher whom I name in each grade, 
beginning with the lowest primary.” She did so and very soon 
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became one of the most successful teachers in the school. No 
more advice was necessary. What happened soon after in the same 
class showed the remarkable change in the attitude of the pupils 
that had taken place and the superlative importance of pupil 
self-government where a month or two before it might have been 
expected least. 

At 9.30 A. M. several suburban teachers called at the master’s 
office and asked permission to visit a class of the sixth grade. He 
conducted the visitors to the room, opened the closed door, and 
found a girl twelve years old conducting the morning exercises 
in sitiging. The order was perfect. There was no sudden adjust- 
ment of positions at the entrance of unexpected strangers, no smiles 
to come off because there were norie on. 

The order in any class or school is not right if it does not stand 
this most trustworthy test. The district supervisor who knew that 
the school could stand the test said, “I like to enter a class-room 
and find the teacher out.” There is no better way to find out 
whether the teacher holds the class or the class holds itself. The 
difference to educational progress is seldom appreciated, because 
a class holding itself for days at a time is so seldom seen. Liberty 
under self-control is needed. 

Visitors, master, and pupils were surprised. At once questions 
and answers followed. ‘Where is your teacher?’ “I don’t know,”’ 
said the girl. “When did you begin this exercise?” “At nine 
o’elock, when the bell rang.” “What work will you take up next ?” 
“Mental arithmetic for half an hour, then written arithmetic 
for half an hour.”* “Where will you get the problems?” “The 
scholars will make them up, all we need for half an hour.” “On 
what topics?’ “Common fractions, decimals, percentage and 
tables.” 

“Ladies, please be seated and remain as long as you please.” 
“But we would like to visit grade eight also.” “Very well, I will 
conduct you to grade eight at recess time.” At that time the 
master asked the visitors, “How did the children do?’ “They 
kept up very active work, making up problems and sending pupils 


‘to solve them on the blackboard; not a minute was lost, and the 


order was perfect, although there was constant movement. They 
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seemed to take great pride in doing their own work and controlling 
themselves, self-help and self-government. Is that common?” 

“Yes, in this district. You will see still more admirable work 
in grade eight, because the pupils two grades higher, naturally 
and by reason of excellent training in a similar way in grades 
seven and eight, express themselves more correctly, reason better, 
and have superior poise. If you have time go to the lowest grades 
and see how cumulative force must inevitably result in what 
you have seen already. But, at ten minutes of twelve o’clock go 
to grade six, which you have just left, and see that the pupils will 
be in just as good order as when you first saw them; and at the 
stroke of the gong you will see them file in order to the dressing 
room, get their clothing, file out, put it on and arrange themselves 
by size in the seats in order to file out at the stroke of the second 
bell two minutes after the first. In the meantime I shall not visit 
them, nor will anybody else. Probably their teacher is sick. 

“Tt may surprise you to learn that the teacher of this class, when 
she took charge of it a few months ago, failed to control or teach 
it by the usual methods, and it had never given trouble before 
when it was permitted to do most of the lesson work and to govern 
itself generally as now. That shows plainly enough how pupil 
self-government rightly managed will ease any teacher’s work and 
at the same time make it far more efficient. Initiative, self- 
activity, self-development and self-control will have free course.” 

This way of getting pupil self-government was somewhat differ- 
ent from that used in the schools mentioned, which shows that 
the best educative results come from the children’s self-activities 
on things naturally interesting, easily understood, and adapted 
to creative work that can be seen, compared, used, and enjoyed. - 
The collecting, classifying, labeling, drawing, painting, designing, 
questioning, writing, gardening, manual] training, cooking and 
sewing, all worked together to interest the children in doing what 
they could do well, what they could easily understand and talk 
about. Forced work on uninteresting material necessitates a gov- 
ernment by force, an autocratic government, such as we usually see. 

Discipline seems to mean making children do something evi-\ 
dently uninteresting, even disagreeable, to toughen them for the 
trials and tribulations of their future lives. With that as a rule 
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of action no progress can be made in pupil self-government, not 
even a start. The best disciplined pupils are interested pupils, \ 
because they are self-disciplined. Proper discipline should come, / 
from the inside, not from the outside, not from a “dominating /_ 
person.” ‘There are a few pupils here and there in a school that/ 


need outside pressure. In our school they came from outside 
schools where domination was the custom. Our pupils looked at 
them in disgust and made them feel out of place among well- 
behaved pupils, and they surrendered. 

The self-discipline exercised and developed during eight years 
was shown plainly at the graduating exercises when the graduates 


questioned one another in the liveliest way on arithmetic from. 


fractions through mensuration of surfaces and solids, music, min- 
erals, language work, ferns, history, etc. The exercises were al- 
ways illustrative of democracy. There were no select performers 
exhaustively trained. Each pupil had opportunity to do according 
to his ability and desire. The ease, interest, enthusiasm, energy, 
self-reliance, and politeness with which they carried on their im- 
promptu exercises in the presence of an audience filling the hall 
never ceased to be interesting to pupils, parents and friends, They 
made mistakes in answers occasionally which were instantly cor- 
rected. Presence of mind, quick wit, self-possession and self- 
restraint practiced during years told powerfully for good citizen- 
ship on such occasions especially. 

Voluntary testimony to the value of the work thus briefly and 
inadequately described is embodied in numerous letters from men 
eminent in school work. ‘As others see us” is worthy of careful 
consideration. So brief extracts from a few of those letters will be 
given here. 

“More than in any other school I ever visited I was impressed 
by the marked originality. individuality, and self-reliance of your 
pupils.” Charles B. Scott, Supervisor of nature study in St. Paul 
public schools and Professor of Science in the Oswego Normal 
School 1894. 

“The best single school I visited was at Egleston Square, Bos 
ton. Everywhere I went I was asked if I had seen the George 
“Putnam School. For plans of work, for neatness and skill in exe- 
cution, and especially along lines of expressive work, I have never 
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seen this school surpassed. All written work, and especially the 
drawing, was highly commendable. The same was true of color 
work which is carried to a high degree of perfection. I have never ~ 
seen such rapid and accurate work in oral arithmetic in common 
and decimal fractions and percentages. The entire atmosphere 
of the school was delightful.” 1894. Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Princi- 
pal of the Oswego Normal School. 

“One of the very best schools it has been my pleasure to know.” 
1906. Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Boston public 
schools. 

“Another excellent school that I visited was the George Putnam 
School at Roxbury, Boston, where much attention is given to 
science work.” 1892. Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum. 

“The George Putnam School work must be recognized as most 
valuable in itself, and it should prove inspiring to other teachers.” 
1895. Dr. W. C. Collar, Master of the Roxbury Latin School. 

“A school that I honestly place at the head of those I visited. 
With sincere admiration I recall the high ideals on which the 
teachers based their methods.” 1907. Allan 8S. Lister, London 
Principal visiting under Mosely Commission. 

“T confess I was puzzled in the beginning. I could not under- 
stand all that I saw; but after conversing with you it all appeared 
clear to me. I hope I have fully caught the spirit that involves 
and permeates the school. I realize that the children are filled 
with the spirit of self-advancement. They are responsive and 
self-active. The results may be seen clearly. Your school has a 
soul. That is enough to say.” Luis Florez, Educational Dele 
gate from Chili, who studied the work of the children and teachers 
one entire week. 

“Tn your school the conditions are in striking contrast. Teachers 
and pupils are free, and the educational processes are organic, 
not mechanical. It is in such an institution I should like to work.” 
1891. Frank H. Eaton, Professor of Science, Truro Normal 
School, N. S. 

“You were the first man to bring the subject of school gardens 
to my attention. I have just been reading your paper read before 
the Massachusetts. Horticultural Society in 1890. George H. 
Martin, Secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


























The Relation of Purpose or Intent to Results 
in Learning. 
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*ECENT investigations and studies have shown us 
R : that the aim of the pupil in the process of learning is 


a factor of prime importance, as differences of in- 

tent while learning give different results. In the 

mind of the writer, viewing the matter in its wider 

aspects, the intent is the most important factor in 

the learning process. It is doubtful, however, 

whether many teachers are aware of this; and it is 
certain that few make any use of this idea in determining their 
classroom procedures. 

The effect of a changed intent on the learning result is shown by 
Radossawljewitch* in the following amusing incident: “G. 
volunteered to serve as an observer in my investigation. Before 
the experiments began I showed him the apparatus and demon- 
strated the method. At that time he knew but little German and 

did not fully understand my description; but he sat down before 
the apparatus and began to read aloud a series of eight syllables. 
He read it twenty, thirty, forty, even forty-six times without an- 
nouncing to me that he had committed it to memory as he had 
been requested to do in my instructions. I had begun to fear that 
the experiment would not be a success and after the forty-sixth 
repetition I stopped the apparatus and asked him whether he could 
recite the series. ‘What! Am I to learn the series by heart?’ was 
his response. He still required six more repetitions but he reached 
his goal without difficulty.” 

In an experiment the writer asked an observer to réad aloud to 
him a passage of about three hundred words of technical French. 
The reading was well executed, in such a manner as would cause 
us ordinarily to believe it had acquainted the reader with the facts 











1Quoted from Meumann, Psychology of Learning translated by Baird, p. 361. 
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stated in the passage. But the observer, when asked, could re- 
produce but a small proportion of the ideas contained in the pas- 
sage for the reason that as he read he did not expect to be called 
upon for a translation or a summary. His attention, because of 
his intent, was fixed upon what he had been instructed to do; to 
give an oral rendering of the passage. 

At several performances by a stock company, one member of 
which had the task ef making announcements immediately before 
the last act of each performance, it was noticeable that despite this 
member’s very accurate rendering of passage after passage of per- 
fect English in the several plays the English he used in making 
his announcements was very poor. He had memorized the Eng- 
lish of the plays with the intention of reproducing it only in the 
connection he found it, but not in his ordinary speech. 

The writer has observed many pupils whose reading was from 
the very best models but who made no use of those models in per- 
fecting their English expression. In contrast to this we have 
Franklin’s report of his use of English models with the intent to 
improve his style. The results he secured were the results of in- 
tent to improve, or, to be more specific, intent to incorporate the 
merits he found into his own writing. 

What teacher has not observed in his practice that pupils fre- 
quently study a reading assignment with the aim in mind of read- 
ing it later to the class, or to the teacher, with results similar to 
those noted in connection with the French passage. On the other 
hand, it is often the case that a pupil has little conception of the 
pronunciation or the spelling, etc., of a number of words in a pas- 
sage after he has studied it, for the reason that he has given his at- 
tention to abstracting the meaning. 

From these things we may conclude that it is highly important 
that the teacher realize that the results to be obtained will depend 
very largely on the pupil’s aim, which, in turn, will depend on the 
use he intends to make of the material he is learning. ) 

The effect of intent in learning is strikingly brought out in 
cases where memorization is accompanied by a determination to 
remember for a long time. Meumann’ says “The more we in- 
tend to obtain not merely a transient but a lasting effect, the more 


20Op. cit. p. 176. 
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is this desired effect produced.” Again® “When the observer 
knows that the only thing which is to be determined is the rapidity 
with which he can learn to recite the whole list from memory he 
adopts a wholly different procedure from that which he follows 
when he knows that his permanent retention will also be tested. In 
the former case he learns only for the momentary effect; in the 
latter case he aims to have his learning result in a lasting retention. 
And if we should deliberately assign the task of learning only for a 
single recitation from memory but should subsequently test his 
permanent retention we would find that he actually retains the 
material much less permanently. ( In general, then, we may form- 
ulate the rule that the consciousness of the task should corre- 
spond as closely as possible with the nature of the achievement 
which we shall subsequently demand.” ) 

The experiment suggested in the last part of the preceding para- 
graph was performed. by the writer in 1915. A sixth grade class 
of forty-eight members was divided into two sections of approxi- 
mately equal spelling ability. The entire class was taught a list of 
ten obsolete words of considerable difficulty. Section B was told 
that it would not be tested for two weeks but it was particularly 
impressed upon them that they should not study any of the words 
meanwhile. Every precaution was taken to prevent their doing so. 
Section A was tested immediately and made an average score of 
85.6%. At the end of the two weeks section B was tested and 
scored an average of 70.3%. Section A was then surprised and 
made an average score of 49%. This experiment conducted under 
conditions in every way typical of what we should find in the aver- 
age school indicates very clearly the influence of the exercise of the 
will on retention. 

To afford a practical application of this will factor all of the 
spelling in the Kingston schools is taught with the understanding 
on the part of the pupil that he will not have an opportunity to 
reeite on a lesson until two weeks after it has received its final 


treatment in the classroom. The results may be seen in the report 
which follows: 


30p. cit. p. 287. 
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A class of twenty-seven third and fourth grade pupils were - 
taught the following list of words on each of five days, November 
9, 12, 18, 14 and 15. 


laughed winter summer busy gathering 
woke truly children judge slowly 
Tuesday stood goal off sleeping 
house saved clothes lived together 
They were tested on December 6 with the following results: 
20 right 6 pupils 
1 9 “ 7 it 
1 q ‘cc 9 “ 
1 6 “ 9 “ 
1 5 “ 9 ‘“ 
1 3 iT4 1 “ 
1 9 “ 1 “ 
1 1 “ 1 “ 
9 if 1 if 
u ce 9 “ 
6 “ 1 “ 
9 “ 1 “ 


These results indicate the practical and immediate value of the 
greater use of the factor of intent in spelling. The results in his- 
tory, geography, literature, etc., may be readily tested. The next 
step is to see that this factor is not missing in our instruction in 
these subjects. And, further, can there be any possible doubt of 
the moral value of having pupils learn with the intent to remember 
for a long time, rather than with the expectation of perhaps for- 
getting shortly? Can there be any question as to which is men- 
tally the more hygienic, to learn or to study with a hazy concep- 
tion of one’s goal, or to do so with a clear conception and a will to 
reach it ? 








American Notes—Editorial 


Humane thought and impulse will express itself throughout America 
on Humane Sunday, April 21, and during Be Kind to ‘Animals Week, 
April 15-20. 

The purpose is to bring the subject of humanity and humanitarian- 
ism prominently before the public, and especially the young, during 
that period. This year of all years the subject comes home to America, 
for she is now a leader in the greatest war in the world’s history. 
On the battlefields of Flanders, a million and a half horses and mules, 
transported from America, are performing an indispensable part with 
the armies of the Allies; as the American army in Europe grows, so 
will its force of animals, because for every four soldiers sent to France, 
the American government ships one herse or mule. 

It is the sufferings of these animals in the cause of our liberty that 
make this year’s celebration of Be Kind to Animals Week more ap- 
pealing than ever before. In various parts of the country big cele- 
brations are being. planned, some under auspices of local humane soci- 
eties, others directly by teachers of schools who find this occasion an 
opportunity to teach their pupils the attractiveness of mercy and jus- 
tice. Children will assemble in parks to hear addresses and music 
and study outdoor life. Others will learn it at their Sunday schools 
on Humane Sunday. Thousands will receive from the pulpit, for the 
great leaders of Christian thought, as in previous years, will proclaim 
this teaching of true Christianity. Again, in hundreds of day schools 
the principles of humanitarianism will be the subject for essay writ- 
ing. “Why I Should Be Kind to Animals,” “The Animal I Like 
Best,” “Our Household Pet,” “Why Were Animals Placed Upon 
the Earth,” “What Does Humanity Owe to the Animals,” “The Horse 
in War,” are suggested themes. 

Teachers are urged to bring the lessons of humanity before their 
pupils. Where essays are written on the subject, the American Hu- 
mane Association will issue certificates to the writers of the best essays 
on the subject with the name and address and school attended, on be- 
ing forwarded by the teacher. 

Special literature on the subject and also describing the work and 
care of animals in this war is being issued and will be sent to all 
teachers who mail their request to The American Humane Association, 
Humane Sunday Department, Albany, N. Y 





Editerial 


THE TEACHER WHO HELPED ME MOST 
(A glad response to the request in February Education.) 

She knew her ground—that teacher who has helped me most, whom 
I still hold in reverence after all these years. And her ground was 
not barren. Classes with her were rich because there was so much 
more than the surface knowledge which we ourselves might glean. We 
could not sound depths beyond her. Life was not just an everyday 
affair: it reached backward and forward, and embraced other worlds 
than this. Not that she ever said so or that we or she herself ever 
realized it—but she thought in the great. The hand just ready to aim 
a paper-wad dropped and the brain went to work when she entered the 
room. We did not know why. It was not that she saw it or that we 
feared her exactly, and yet ... . . Principal of a high school that 
had proved its ability to be turbulent she was as self-possessed every- 
where as in her class room work. 

She was not popular in the sense that her desk was frequently sur- 
rounded by pupils pouring out their. confidences. Indeed: I have the 
impression that she would have felt that it would be -better if nine- 
tenths of our heart out-pourings never gushed forth. Yet we had a 
sense of her deep interest that would never fail us. One brief con- 
versation in all my four years of high school life showed a knowledge 
of me that thrilled me through and through with happiness and has 
stayed with me as an inspiration since. It was not praise either. Nor 
was it censure—just one of those rare moments Maeterlinck writes 
about, when the soul peeps out at us. 

She has meant so much to me and the timés the thought of her 
has helped me have been so many that pages would not begin to do 
her justice. Yet I am not sure that I have not said it all when I say: 
She knew her ground—herself, the lessons, the pupils—and recog- 
nized its fruitfulness and its value in the world’s production. 

M. M. M.—Champaign, Ill. 


President Wilson, writing to Secretary Lane of the Interior, says: 
I sincerely hope that you may be successful through the Bureau of 
Education in arousing the interest of teachers and children in the - 
schools of the Unitel States in the cultivation of home gardens. Every 
boy and girl who really sees what the home garden may mean will, I 
am sure, enter into the purpose with high spirits, because I am sure 
they would all like to feel that they are in fact fighting in France by 
joining the home garden army. They know that America has under- 
taken to send meat and flour and wheat and other foods for the sup- 
port of the soldiers who are doing the fighting, for the men and 
women who are making the munitions, and for the boys and girls of 
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Western Europe, and that we must also feed ourselves while we are 
carrying.on this war. The movement to establish gardens, therefore, 
and to have the children work in them is just as real and patriotic 
an effort as the building of ships or the firing of cannon. I hope that 
this spring every school will have a regiment in the Volunteer War 
Garden Army.” It is Secretary Lane’s idea, that is being worked out 
through Commissioner Claxton of the Bureau of Education, to have 
five million boys and girls of the schools in every city, town and village 
in the country, captained by forty thousand teachers, produce as nearly 
as possible all of the vegetables, small fruits and eggs for their home 
consumption. To the extent that each district is able to supply itself 
with these food products, the railways will be relieved of the burden 
of transporting them, and the Allies of the United States in Europe 
and our own soldiers on the battlefront will get that much more of the 
food of which they are in need. 


‘ 


The present shortage of teachers, the necessity to provide more effi- 
cient workers in war activities, and the training of hundreds of 
thousands of men in short courses to meet war-time emergencies, are 
among the questions which have led the educators of America to act 
together to make necessary adjustment in education during and after 


the war. To that end, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President of the 
National Education Association, appointed a committee to represent 
the Association in mapping out a program for the “rebuilding of 
civilization through a war-modified education.” Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, President of the Department of Superintendence, at the 
recent meeting in Atlantic City, appointed a committee to cooperate 
with the National Education Association Committee. These com- 
mittees with the members of the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Trustees of the National Education Association, met in Washing- 
ton, March 7-9, and completed the organization of a Joint Commis- 
sion on the national emergency in education and the program for 
readjustment during and after the war. The Joint Commission is 
composed of educators representative of every phase of national educa- 
tion: George D. Strayer, New York, N. Y., is Chairman. 





Book Notices 


THE LESSON IN APPRECIATION. An Essay on the Pedagogics of 
Beauty. By Frank Herbert Hayward, B. Sc., D. Lit., London, England. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. Price 75 cents. 


This is not a new book—but it is one which is well worth the atten- 
tion of teachers. It deals particularly with the steps the teacher should 
take to secure in the pupil a real appreciation of poetry and of music. 
In doing this the underlying principles of all aesthetics are revealed. It 
is not enough to have the conviction or the desire that the rising genera- 
tion shall have a higher culture and refinement of taste for art, music, 
literature. We must be so familiar with the principles underlying all 
art that we can unerringly guide the pupil along the right road and open 
up to him the possibilities that may become realities in his own artistic 
development. Books in this line of educational effort are scarce. The 
author of this volume has done pioneer work which the most thoughtful 
teachers have been quick to recognize. We especially commend Dr. Hay- 
ward’s book to the thoughtful attention of Normal School Seniors, and 
teachers who are in the first year or two of actual teaching experience. 


OVER THE TOP. By Arthur Guy Empey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
$1.50. 


CARRY ON. By Coningsby Dawson. John Lane Company. Price $1.00. 


Two fascinating books about the World war, which are being read 
by almost everyone and which may well be read and reviewed together 
because in a sense they are the complement of each other. “Over the Top” 
is written by a dead-in-earnest but nevertheless happy-go-lucky American 
soldier, who signed up in the British Army and had all sorts of rough-and- 
tumble experiences, many of them hair-breadth escapes, and who describes 
in this volume in an inimitable way the life of the rank and file of the 
British Soldiers. 

The other volume, “Carry On,” is written by a cultured and wealthy 
Englishman who had come to America to live and to follow his chosen 
calling of authorship but who was impelled by all the instincts and im- 
pulses of heredity and loyalty to the highest ideals to enter the war and 
who became an officer in the Canadian Field Artillery. His book consists 
of letters, originally written in pencil, “in dug-outs, by the light of a single 
candle, in brief moments snatched from hard and perilous duties.” These 
letters are remarkable for their lofty idealism, their patriotic fervor and 
the depth of their insight into the underlying causes and the political and 
spiritual significance of the war. It is an education in itself to read these 
two remarkable volumes. F. H. P. 
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THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. By John Milton Gregory, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. New Edition. The Pilgrim Press. Price 75 cents. 


The teacher,—who knows; the learner,—who attends; the language,— 
which is the medium; the lesson,—transforming the unknown into the 
known; the teaching process,—awakening and using the pupil’s mind; 
the learning process,—establishing a habit of thinking and understand- 
ing; the testing and proving process,—by which the thought is trans- 
formed into established knowledge, ideals and arts; are not these suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and sufficiently suggestive division headings to 
- interest any parent or teacher in this helpful book? The author is a 
practical teacher. His book is untechnical, remarkably clear and to 
the point and will really help everyone who has to do with the training 
of the young. 


THE USE OF MOTIVES IN TEACHING MORALS AND RELIGION. 
Thomas Walton Galloway, Ph. D., Litt. D., Beloit College. The Pilgrim 
Press. Price $1.25 net. 


Very helpful to the many teachers whether in the home, the school, 
- the Sunday School or the Church, who have come to feel that moral and 
religious training are as necessary as secular learning if we are to have 
a real democracy and an ideal humanity. The author has a new, fresh 
grasp of his subject and stimulates the reader’s heart to feel, mind to 
think and will to act in a way to hasten the coming of the real kingdom 
of God among men. — 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATIONAL GAMES AND GYM- 
NASTICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS HIGH SCHOOLS. By William A. 
Stecher, B. S. G., Director of Physical Education, Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, etc. John J. McVey. Price $1.25 net. 


Nothing in the line of education has been more powerfully thrust 
upon the attention of the school world by the world-war than the ne- 
cessity of a more general and more effective training for the youth of 
America. This convenient manual is just what is wanted to give direc- 
tion and definiteness to this movement. It gives outlines for a four year’s 
course for both sexes. Definite aims are stated and specific exercises, 
games, field work, etc. are suggested and results expected from these are 
tabulated. Every high and grammar school prin¢ipal should own this 
volume. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Walter 
Scott, Athearn, Professor of Religious Education, Boston University. The 
Pilgrim Press. Price $1.50. 


Professor Athearn claims that any real democracy must be founded 
upon two fundamentals, intelligence and godliness. “The world will never 
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be safe for democracy,” he says, “until intelligence and godliness are the 
common possession of the whole human race.” He goes on to show that 
the state can require and secure the intelligence demanded for citizen- 
ship in a democracy ; but that it cannot demand and secure through legis- 
lation the godliness which is equally essential. The Church must do this 
through a system of schools which in organization, equipment and 
thoroughness shall closely parallel the public school system. The outline 
of his argument is admirably visualized by a diagram in the form of an 
arch, one side of which represents the State-supported education.—viz. 
the grades, from kindergarten up to the university; the local institut- 
es and reading courses; city and state normal colleges and graduate 
schools of education; administered respectively by village and ward prin- 
cipals, supervisors, City Superintendents, County Superintendents, State 
Superintendents. On the other side is the Church-supported education, 
viz. the graded Sunday Schools and religious day schools; the Junior and 
Senior church College and the graduate schools of religion, presenting 
teacher-training courses in local churches, community training schools, 
special group schools, Departments of religious Education in Colleges, 
and graduate schools of religious education;—all these administered 
respectively by Superintendents of local Schools, City Superintendents, 
County or District Superintendents, State and National Superintendents, 
These various groups meet on opposite sides of the keystone of the arch,— 
which keystone is inscribed “The Separation of Church and State.” 
Professor Athearn’s elaborated argument, which makes up thé body 
of this volume, is as effective and convincing as is this striking diagram. 
His is the latest if not the last authoritative word on the important 
subject of religious education. FE. He PB, 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC ZOOLOGY. Part II, Principles. By 
L: S. Daugherty, M. S., Ph. D. and M. C. Daugherty. Second Edition. 
301 illustrations, W. B. Saunders Company. Price $2.00. 


This high class text book gives the principal facts of structural 
zoology, ‘the life and habits of living creatures—showing the inter- 
relations of structure, habit and environment. The principles of the 
subject are thus fully brought into view and their economic application 
is made plain. The illustrations are particularly well drawn and printed 
and one wonders how such a book as this can be made and sold for such 
a low price. Certainly it leaves little to be desired by those who seek a 
school and college text book on this important subject. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
The American Book Company. Price 80 cents. 


The author of this book has had a wide and valuable experience as a 
teacher and her book is accordingly vital and practical. Its use will ful- 
fil the aim which it is claimed was the main one in the author’s mind in 
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a a 
attempting the work—viz.—“to improve the speech and the writing of 
the pupils, to develop their ability to think clearly and to give them 
standards of appreciation and criticism.” It is comprehensive in scope 
and attractively arranged and has, what is rare in books upon this sub- 
ject, a good many meaningful illustrations. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. By Delos Fall, D. Sc. MDlustrated by 
Will H. Schanck and Elliott Dold. World Book Company. 

The plan advocated by this book is that the pupil in science gather 
his own material, and under proper guidance examine it, reason about it, 
describe it, drawing his own conclusions, and then supplementing them 
from the resources of his teacher’ and others. An admirable and a 
scientific method. 


THE LIBRARY, THE SCHOOL AND THE CHILD. By J. W. Emery, 
B. A., D. Paed. Macmillan. Price $1.25. 


Sets forth in an intelligent way the interrelations of the public 
library and the children of the community, especially the children in the 
public schools. Teachers and parents will find food for thought and 
many practical suggestions that will help them to help the children in 
getting the greatest amount of pleasure and profit out of the books pro- 
vided in the libraries at public expense. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. 
Edited by William J. Long. [Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Ginn. 
Price 56 cents. 

A pretty edition of this famous book. The “Foreword” is at the end 
of the volume and the “Finale” at the beginning,—just as Alice’s world is 
upside down and topsy-turvy. The illustrations are particularly well 
conceived and drawn. 


STORIES FOR ANY DAY. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. The Pil- 
grim Press. Price $1.00. : 

Thirty-five excellent stories based upon true incidents. Not one of 
them but is thoroughly interesting and worth telling. They are briefly 
told so that by reading them over carefully once or twice they can be 
retold from memory. Fortunate the teacher or parent—who has a 
repertoire of thirty-five good stories for his or her young charges! And 
fortunate too the children who make up the audience! 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS. Book Two. By 
Elia Flagg Young, Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, and 
Walter Taylor Field, author of Fingerposts to Children’s Reading, Rome, 
etc. Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. Ginn and Company. Price 
40 cents. ‘ 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Report of the Librarian of Congress and 
Report of the Superintendent of the Library, Building and Grounds for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30. Government Printing Office, Washington. 





